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SUB ROSA. 


By GEORGE HOLMEs, 


AUTHOR OF “*FARMER JOHN,” 


CHAPTER IX, 


Come, then, 
And with my aid go into good society. 
Life little loves, ’tis true, this peevish piety ; 
E’en they with whom it thinks to be securest— 
Your most religious, delicatest, purest— 
Discern, and show as pious people can, 
Their feeling that you are not quite a man. 
Still, the thing has its place ; and, with sagacity, 
Much might be done by one of your capacity. 
A virtuous attachment, formed judiciously, 
Would come, one sees, uncommonly propitiously : 
Turn you but your affections the right way, 
And what mayn’t happen none of us can say ; 
For in despite of devils and of mothers, 
Your good young men make catches, too, like others, 
CLOUGH: Dipsychus. 


HERE is certainly an advantage in having the en/rée of, at any 

rate, one friend’s house ; and ona particularly cold December 
afternoon the Reverend Whymper Burroughs felt that he would not 
quarrel with the fact that, in his case, it was only one, and that one 
his rector’s. Ofcourse a variety of circumstances might easily alter 
his present state of blissful enjoyment ; such as, indeed, the immediate 
presence of the owner, or of Squire Maybanke. But neither being 


anywhere near, he found himself virtual master of the Rectory and all 
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its possessions, and notably of the rector’s study, whose great blazing 
fire, book-lined walls, portfolios and curios were, for the nonce, at his 
disposal solely. 

It may be noticed that the curate’s visit had evidently been 
carefully timed so as to secure an undisturbed enjoyment of his 
present surroundings. Not long before, when lounging through the 
main street of the little country-town, Mr. Burroughs had met the 
rector mounted on his blue roan “ Daisy,” the horse’s head turned 
towards a distant and poor hamlet where illness now prevailed, and 
to whose need Mr. Hopperton was only too ready to minister. It was 
then that the curate, who had previously been endeavouring to make 
up his mind to a “ good afternoon’s visiting,” had turned his steps, 
undeniably quickened, in the direction of the Rectory. For two hours, 
at the lowest computation, he could promise himself to be the un- 
disturbed monarch of all he surveyed. 

Yes ; this was preferable to going in and out of hot, comfortless, 
ugly little houses ; with complaining mothers to make you feel you 
had no right to the coat you wore, or the dinner you had eaten (a 
remarkably substantial meal in Mr. Burroughs’s case); while, without, 
the sharp December blast welcomed you with a nip and a grip that 
nose as well as fingers could have dispensed with! To finish up with 
six-o’clock tea (high tea) at Miss. Wispin’s little villa was the con- 
templated reward of such unusual activity; and to hear the pious 
maiden lady’s discourse on his sermons always warmed both heart 
and brain.—But this was better! 

And now, luxuriously leaning back in the rector’s most comfort- 
able chair, his feet on the mantel, and a large pipe in his mouth, 
Whymper Burroughs alone—perfectly at his ease, enjoying his own 
society infinitely more than any other—half closed his languid eyes, 
twirled the imaginary moustache, and indulged in self-communion. 
His language was forcible, if not elegant, while every now and then 
he sighed profoundly: this being the outward manifestation of his 
keen appreciation of the warmth and beauty of the room—just as the 
pampered lap-dog sighs simply because he is so happy, snugly curled 
round in his warm basket by the fire ! 

“ Whymper,” he slowly murmured, “she is only thirty-seven. 
The sole instance of your being out, where a lady’s age wasconcerned. 
Four years older than myself—and looks ten—anyone would say 
that!” He rubbed his hands thoughtfully together. “ She’s not ‘a 
thing of beauty,’ and I devoutly hope she won’t be ‘a joy—for ever !’ 
Hee, hee,ha! Not bad that! Tell her, some day. . . . Well, she’s 
neither fair nor young, . . . but we must learn to sacrifice ourselves 
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on the altar of duty—set an example in these selfish days. .... 
But the plaguey thing is, I’ve taken such a fancy to Miss Blanche, 
who’s as poor as a rat—or myself.... Hard on aman! And I 
dare say she likes me. Pretty, kittenish little thing! Dear little 
thing! . . . And Miss Florence Portman, who sent me those lovely 
slippers (forget-me-nots and roses !) last Christmas, with a card, and 
her initials. . . . so delcate and retiring! Ah, well,”—he sighed, 
and smiled sadly. ‘ It’s got its drawbacks, being a ladies’ man,” he 
breathed softly. 

Lifting the ponderous volume which lay on the ground near his 
chair, Mr. Burroughs found a page, and sought an entry. The entry, 
which was in the palest ink, and penned in precise, old-fashioned 
handwriting, certified that Clementina Wispin, daughter of Charles 
Frederick, and Isabella his wife, had been duly baptized on the tenth 
day of March, in the year 18—, at the parish church of Ladyhampton, 
in the county of Kent, by Joseph Walton, rector of the parish. 

“ She is thirty-seven,” the curate dreamily repeated ; “and, ac- 
cording to the will of Mr. William Wispin, which I saw with my own 
eyes at Doctors’ Commons, she was to inherit at his death a fortune of 
five hundred pounds a year, to be invested in Government securities. 
Now, Mr. William Wispin is her uncle, I know, and he makes her a 
tidy allowance during his lifetime, I’ve heard. She’s often shown me 
his picture. (Deuced ugly old beggar, too.) But for all that, dear 
me, he must have made a good thing of it out in New Zealand, from 
what she has told me. Well, I wish he were in heaven now, the 
dear old man !” 

Mr. Burroughs again enjoyed to the full his own wit. Profane as 
he was vulgar, such jokes and allusions were his stolen delights. The 
row of grave Church dignitaries in robes of office, whose portraits 
adorned Mr. Hopperton’s walls, seemed to glare with silent and holy 
horror in protest against this godless representative of their faiths and 
their tradition. Why was he there to molest the pious stillness of 
the good rector’s sanctum? their mute appeal demanded. Away 
with the fellow !—and the crosiers and college caps they held in 
their hands seemed to wave threateningly above his head. But Mr. 
Burroughs’s imagination did not take them into consideration ; “a 
parcel of old noodles,” as he would undoubtedly have designated them. 
Rising, he replaced the register in the great iron safe from which he 
had taken it, and the heavy lid fell forward with a loud bang. Mr. 
Burroughs had taken its key from a cupboard in the recess above, 
where he had often seen the rector place it. 


He stood for a moment musing, the while an expression of the 
Q2 
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most perfect self-satisfaction stole over his features. And thus he 
communed with himself: “Well done, good and faithful Uncle 
Wispin! You are ugly, but you are blessed—twice blessed ;—blessing 
her who will give—to me—and me who shall take—from thee! But 
this means farewell—a long farewell—to Blanche the fair. I fear 
me muchit does. I leave her to poverty and to neglect, unless some 
knight arises to woo and win her! What knight? Master Carey? 
Nay, nay ; the old cock will see to that. And, indeed, I had rather 
see her in her grave, the lily-white lass, than married to that “A 
Mr. Burroughs paused for an appropriate epithet of disgust, but, find- 
ing none, sighed profoundly. Deep down in his heart was a rooted 
hatred and jealousy of young Maybanke, whose very existence, as brave, 
good-looking, and a beloved only son, was a cause of dislike to the 
curate. Mr. Burroughs, forgetting that he himself enjoyed far more 
than he deserved, was for ever grudging to other people their good 
things ; and Carey’s indifferent politeness served only to aggravate 
his unreasoning sense of injury. 

The meditation, but for this one pause, went on uninterruptedly : 
“Five hundred pounds a year is one of those modest, but sufficing 
incomes which have always taken my fancy. You may drink beer, 
gin, or whisky, and smoke cigars (no more vulgar pipes) on five 
hundred pounds a year. And, occasionally, leaving your blushing 
bride to sport the willow, you may seek variety and pleasure on the 
continong. None of my old haunts, however ; no Elberfeld or Ham- 
burg for me! . . . Then I shall buy a town chapel, and come out 
as a great extempore preacher. I am buried here. No promotion in 
the country. Good-bye, Hopperton, good-bye! Hop, hop, hop, ride 
and never stop! I’m sure I wish he may for ever! Hee, hee! I 
really am /oo absurd.” 

Completely overcome with merriment, Mr. Whymper sank into a 
chair, and blew his nose violently. Presently he began again: “I, 
Whymper Patrick, take thee, Clementina. Hee, hee; so I will ; 
and the sooner the better. . . . Yes, Clem, my dear, I thought that 
neat parlour of yours meant expectations—something neat in the 
Three per Cents. (two and three-quarters now, worse luck ; but we'll 
soon re-invest it); and I was right. I shallgo to tea with her... . 
No! better finish my letter, and send that first. ‘Awaiting my fate 
at your fair hands,’ &c. &c.” 

He moved towards the large bow-window as he. spoke, in front 
of which, facing the best view of the old parish church, stood Mr. 
Hopperton’s writing-table. Here several letters lay, stamped and 
ready, in case the rector should not return before post-time. One of 
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Mr. Burroughs’s characteristics was, that he could not resist examining 
any written matter whatsoever which came within reach of his eye 
or his hand. And he was, moreover, quite prepared to justify him- 
self for so doing. If letters were left about, they were meant to be 
read, quoth he. 

He glanced now at the three or four envelopes, and turned them 
slowly over. What a misfortune that they were not only closed, but 
sealed!—Mr. Hopperton being of old-fashioned habits. ‘ And this 
one,” mused Burroughs, regretfully fingering a long and bulky mis- 
sive, upon which the other letters had been piled ; “ this one,” he 
repeated, scrutinising it with cautious care. ‘‘ By Jingo!” he burst 
out suddenly, “I shouldn’t wonder if it’s his will! It’s addressed 
to Parley Brothers, the great Lampton firm ; and they’re his soli- 


citors, I know for a fact. He’s worth . . . what I shall never be! 
That’s certain. Mean old thing—only allows me one hundred and 
fifty.” 


His eye roved over the table, and mechanically he lifted the 
corner of a large sheet of blotting-paper, which had evidently been 
recently thrown in haste over a pile of manuscript, only partially 
covering it. ‘‘ What has the old fellow been about, I wonder?” 
queried the curate with rising curiosity. ‘Too long for sermons ; 
besides, we know he’s got a stock will take him over the millennium ! 
I do believe he’s writing a book. . . . Covering a dozen sheets and 
more with writing. Why, here’s manuscript enough to stock... 
hem... hem...” 

Mr. Whymper Burroughs’s face as he bent over the pile became 
suddenly very eager, and then very grave. He drew out the rector’s 
writing-chair, sat down at the table, and his fingers, trembling with 
suppressed excitement, could scarcely hold the loose manuscript 
sheets. His eyes, sparkling with some indescribable emotion, began 
to devour the first page ; but he proceeded no further. 

The sheet he held was inscribed with Mr. Hopperton’s most 
careful handwriting ; it was a model of neatness, clear and even as 
print, and without blot or erasure. The heading, underlined with red 
ink, ran thus: “ A Short Outline of my Life, with some Explana- 
tions.” 

The curate read on and on, and as he read the hue of his cheek 
changed rapidly. 

“ The will of a dead man will generally be found to mar or to 
make his reputation in the minds of those whom he leaves behind. And 
who can say that the voices of these his earthly judges after death may 
not have power to make themselves felt even in the unknown beyond ? 
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May mine be to Histen to no worldly regrets or vain complaining from 
these I love so truly, when the gates of Paradise shall have closed upon 
me, and the education and soul-training of earth are being continued 
with the departed in that home beyond the grave. 

In bequeathing £50,000, the whole of my personal property, 
to 2 

The Rev. Whymper Burroughs sprang to his feet with an excla- 
mation that was almost a yell! Some extraordinary emotion—whether 
of astonishment, of rage, or delight—had flooded his sallow com- 
plexion with a tide of crimson ; while it may truly be added that 
his somewhat lank hair literally stood on end. His congregation 
would not have known their beloved curate. His eyes, starting 
eagerly from his head, still glared at the manuscript which shook and 
rattled in his clutch. What could there be. of such engrossing im: 
portance in that record of the good clergyman’s uneventful life? And 
why was it that the curate had found it in the very first page? For, 
beyond a cursory glance over the closely written sheets when he had 
lifted the pile from its hiding-place, Mr. Burroughs had not turned 
another leaf. 

Could it be true? he was asking himself over and over again. 
And could it be true that he had discovered it? Was it a vision of 
his own imagining? Could he, in truth, have ever imagined any- 
thing half so unexpected? Was this Mr. Hopperton’s handwriting, 
his own work? Hastily he compared the manuscript with the letters 
lying on the table ; hastily he drew from his pocket a note which 
he had received only that morning from the rector. The inscriptions 
were identical ; there remained no doubt whatever upon the matter. 
It required no expert to prove Mr. Hopperton’s unvarying characters. 

Well, the rector was mad, of course ; but he, Whymper, would 
now be the very last to breathe sucha suggestion. His thoughts were 
his own, it is true; but to the outward world he would set up his 
rector beside the wisest in the kingdom! A burst of fresh loyalty 
and devotion to the good old man seemed to warm his heart. How 
he would praise him all round Lampton, to be sure! Never a word 
more would he breathe on such delicate subjects as ‘‘a screw loose 
somewhere ;” “not what he used to be ;” “breaking up fast ;” from 
which criticisms, at Mr. Hopperton’s expense, the curate had not, 
perhaps, in the past, altogether refrained when some idea of a party 
in the parish (attached to himself), a petition to the Bishop, and 
visions of a “ district church ” had gathered in his active brain. But 
from henceforth—nothing but loyalty and devotion to the best, the 
wisest of men. 
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It was at this supreme moment that a distant crunching-on the 
gravel drive outside fairly started the curate from his dream. 

Quickly throwing the blotting-paper over the manuscript, he crept 
to a door which opened straight from the study into the garden at 
the back of the house, and was soon in a lane leading to one of the 
side-streets of the town. 

Five minutes later the rector entered the room by the other 
door. 


CHAPTER X, 


The utility of Clothes is altogether apparent to him: nay, perhaps he has an 
insight into their more recondite, and almost mystic qualities, what we might call 
the omnipotent virtue of Clothes, such as was never before vouchsafed to any man. 

CARLYLE: Sartor Resartus. 


Mr. Burroucus walked rapidly to his lodgings. His face wore 
a serious expression, although he did not feel gloomy. There was 
resolution in his step, and while outwardly preserving a more than 
professional gravity, his heart within him leaped and danced. Was 
he not the pet of fortune; and, in spite of a few trifling mis- 
demeanours, had he not invariably, in life’s tumbles, fallen upon his 
feet? He had the firmest faith in his own luck ; everything had 
worked, and would work, together for his good. There was nothing 
phenonienal in the case, he argued ; it was just that the fates meant 
kindly by him, as they often did by many another less worthy than 
he. He was going to succeed without any exertion on his part—at 
least, any exertion beyond his normal powers ; and simply because— 
thanks to some inherent virtue, some charm at birth, mayhap—he 
was a “lucky fellow.” Arguing from an experience founded upon 
his career hitherto, Mr. Burroughs drew conclusions indisputably in 
favour of his own success. A little cleverness, of course, was always 
requisite in arranging such affairs as that which he now contemplated 
undertaking. But this measure of cleverness he had ; and, in addi- 
tion, experience, which proverbially does wonders for all. 

Arrived at his humble abode, the curate flew upstairs to his rooms. 
They were small, stuffy, dingy ; unworthy their tenant, he had alway 
felt. But never had he realised their ugliness, their dinginess, as he 
did to-day. Standing with his hands in his pockets, he looked scorn- 
fully around ; and impulsively he longed to throw boots, books, any- 
thing, at its contents—at the cheap oleographs, the glass ornaments, 
the hideously hard horse-hair sofa, the gilded mirror, which dis- 
torted so cruelly his manly form and features. Yes; he owed every 
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object in the room some grudge or other! And in that moment of 
unreasoning rage, when the sense of his wrongs, and the vision of 
what might some day be in place of all these surroundings, had well- 
nigh turned the curate’s brain, he could have been guilty of a whole- 
sale destruction of the furniture of that room! He would even have 
gloried in covering with ink-blots the very tablecloth which his 
landlady had lately added, as the choicest of its possessions—a gaudy 
cloth of zsthetic green, fringed with primrose-yellow. 

But other thoughts mercifully intervened. There was something 
of his own to be destroyed first. 

Approaching the gaudy cloth which covered a small table, on 
which lay his desk, Mr. Burroughs sat down at it, and was soon lost 
in thought. Beside him a torn novel, a half-smoked clay, and a pile 
of manuscript paper lying in the volume of sermons out of which he 
had been copying his next Sunday discourses, revealed his daily 
habits. The curate unlocked the desk and took out a partially written 
letter. The note-paper was tinted with salmon-pink, and Mr. Bur- 
roughs had been somewhat fastidious in its choice. 

He leaned on the table, and read a word or two. He began to 
smile. The smile broadened and broadened into a grin. He burst 
suddenly into loud laughter. 

The letter began: “ Best-beloved Miss Wispin.” 

It ended—in the fire. 

Mr. Burroughs devoted the rest of the evening to a revision of his 
property ; and before he retired for the night he had packed a small 
valise with his dress clothes, and a new hat, purchased for the late 
summer garden-parties. Summoning his landlady, he ordered break- 
fast at an unusually early hour (Burroughs loved his bed, and was 
a very late riser), and informed her that it was possible he might not 
return home for a day or two. The appearance of the room, indeed, 
bore witness to the fact that important business was on hand. The 
waste-paper basket was stuffed with torn letters, the grate being also 
piled with their blackened remnants ; a bundle of old clothes, put 
aside on a chair, spoke of future generosity to the needy ; while, at 
an hour when all within the house were slumbering, the curate 
abandoned the work of destruction, and, attiring himself in what his 
landlady termed his “ full canonials,” he strutted up and down the 
room, Prayer-book in hand, biretta on head. It was in this garb that 
Mr. Burroughs, perhaps with justice, most “fancied” himself. And 
there was no doubt that it was becoming. The ample folds of 
cassock and surplice, stole and hood (alas, that its colour was not the 
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conventional crimson or white !), gave height and dignity to a figure 
that was not without a certain grace of carriage. Why was it, he 
asked himself, that to the clergy was denied the right of appearing at 
all times in the uniform of their profession? Why was it to be kept 
for the precincts of the sacred edifice alone? Why might soldier 
and sailor impress the passing throng with the glories of their 
services, as they went by in glittering array ?>—while the hard-worked 
parson, in suit of funereal black, and trying hat, illustrated uninterest- 
ing respectability, and was ignored in consequence! And yet, was 
not the parson always “on duty” too? 

If only the Reverend Whymper Burroughs, in those becoming 
garments, could have been permitted by custom to scale the ramparts 
and attack the fortress to which he was about to lay siege! In that 
case, how easy the victory would have appeared to him! how com- 
plete the success! Who, indeed, could have resisted him? Not the 
weak feminine heart, always so susceptible to the charms of the sacred 
office, so dazzled by its array. But there was no use wasting time in 
vain regrets. He must trust to his own unadorned attractions to 
carry the day. And with a sigh he removed the clerical garments, 
and folding them placed them carefully in their drawer. 

Then, mixing for himself a glass both hot and strong, he wrapped 
his dressing-gown around him, refilled the clay, and with his 
slippered feet upon the mantel, prepared for half an hour's idle 
meditation ere he sought his couch. 

**Go in and win!” said the voices that whispered Hope ; “ you 
have a clear field before you. Lose no time, and you are sure of 
your prize.” 

These voices were reassuring ; but there were others. ‘ What 
if you are not first?” whispered black Doubt. The candles burnt 
low, and still the curate sat and thought, and still those voices 
whispered contradictory evidence in his ears. At last he rose, pro- 
nouncing judgment between them as he went. “If I have no rival 
I am safe,” he muttered between his teeth ; “#f Z have no rival.” 

That, indeed, was the question which he knew would be 
answered on the morrow: Had he a rival? 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Nor is vanity a less motive than idleness to this kind of mercenary pursuit. 
A fop who admires his person in a glass, soon enters into a resolution of making 
his fortune by it, not questioning but every woman that falls in his way will do 
him as much justice as he does himself. When an heiress sees a man throwing 
particular graces into his ogle, or talking loud within her hearing, she ought to 
look to herself; but if withal she observes a pair of red heels, a patch, or any 
other particularity in his dress, she cannot take too much care of her person. 
These are baits not to be trifled with, charms that have done a world of execution, 
and made their way into hearts which have been thought impregnable. 

ADDISON: Spectator. 


WHEN a gentleman, conscious of matrimonial intentions, finds 
himself alone in the cold, unused parlour of a young-ladies’ school, 
to which he has just been admitted by a smirking maid-servant, 
what is his first act? He is naturally anxious to be at his best ; and 
he knows the value of first impressions. A doubt assails him as to 
the expression of his countenance. He is nervous about the fold of 
his necktie. And, taking advantage of the solitude, he approaches 
the mantel mirror. 

It was through this artistically draped but somewhat disfiguring 
medium that their eyes met: Blanche in her schoolroom frock of 
plain dark-blue flannel, softly closing the door opposite, and the 
Reverend Whymper Burroughs arranging his first smile of welcome. 

He felt that it was an unlucky beginning ; and he could not but 
notice a twinkle in the grey eyes now raised to his face. “A black 
got in my eye,” he murmured with great presence of mind, as he 
took her hand ; “always sit face to the engine for fear of headache. 
And how do you do, this cold day, Miss Blanche?” When Mr. 
Burroughs desired to be particularly fascinating to young, unmarried 
girls, he had an ingenious method of introducing the Christian name 
of the lady to whom he spoke—a habit which Blanche had always 
resented. 

**T am very well, Mr. Burroughs,” she said demurely. “I hope 
that you bring me good news of all at Ladywood, and Lampton 
too ?” 

“ All is well,” the curate absently replied. His thoughts, indeed, 
were fully occupied with Blanche herself. How pretty she was! 
prettier than he had ever before found her ; what wonderfully fine, 
fair hair she had! what large, expressive eyes! what a winsome 
figure! The ardent curate allowed himself to take rather a bold 
survey of his little companion, from the crown of her bright curls 
to the little buckled shoe that showed under her short skirt. She 
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was pleasing in the extreme to him. Ah, what a lucky fellow he 
was ! 

But to Blanche, although she looked so calm and emotionless, 
his scrutiny was anything but pleasing. Why had Mr. Burroughs 
come to Brighton at all? Why did he look her up and down, and 
answer her question so absently? Was he the messenger of bad 
news? Was Mr. Hopperton, her kind friend, really well? Had any- 
thing happened to the squire—or to Carey? This was, however, the 
last day before the Christmas vacation, so she comforted herself that, 
whatever had happened, she would be with them again at the Priory 
on the morrow. She had, indeed, been summoned from her packing 
to see Mr. Burroughs, who, the confiding schoolmistréss firmly 
believed, had come to visit her on a matter of the “utmost import- 
ance.” And so it was—to Mr. Burroughs. 

Blanche had not yet attempted to sit down, which was not 
friendly, the curate thought. He wished to be zery friendly; to 
drop into an amiable conversation, after the manner of old days. 
But, somehow, this was difficult; and Blanche’s inquiring gaze, still 
fastened on his face, was, to say the least, embarrassing. 

“Let’s sit down, Miss Blanche,” he began, encouraging himself 
by adopting rather a loud tone. 

She sat down, and he drew another chair close to her. He was 
opposite to the mirror, and, stealing a glance thither, he noted that 
he was certainly looking well; indeed, he flattered himself that at 
all times he was not unpleasing even to the critical eye of early 
girlhood. (“When they get older they’re not so particular,” was a 
maxim of his.) He remembered, too, that when he was “in business ” 
his fine manners had been deemed of some value by his employers. 
Was he now to be alarmed at the sight of a plainly-dressed little 
schoolgirl like Blanche? Apparently he was; for, whatever the 
reason, he could not utter a word. He felt a lump in his throat: he 
feared that he was blushing ; then, that he should choke! His 
hands grew moist : his knees knocked together. 

He had begun to say something—he was not clear what ; for the 
calm, unembarrassed, and perfectly natural air with which Blanche 
looked him straight in the eyes, had the effect of completely scatter- 
ing all his thoughts, all his carefully prepared speeches. He felt that 
he was making a fool of himself ; and, with a violent effort, he pulled 
himself together. 

“Miss Blanche,” he began, drawing a little nearer to her, and 
clearing his throat loudly and painfully, “you are no doubt aware 
how very bright are my prospects... ahem... my prospects in the 
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Church, of which I am an honoured--I mean, that is, a proud 
member! My sermons, I may say—I do not wish, of course, to 
throw the slightest aspersion on the powers of my excellent and 
revered rector—but really, as a matter of history . . . hee, hee... 
when he’s away, and I am in sole charge, the wonderfully large 
increase in the congregations, at a// the services, is quite remarkable 
—astonishing, in fact. Don’t think me puffed up! I say it with all 
humility . . Then, you know, the Bishop: I’ve heard he’s been quite 
the reverse to others! But to me, what cordiality, what fatherly kind- 
ness! He was pleased specially to notice my ordination papers ; 
indeed, I was the mark of his peculiar favour. I was Gospe/ Deacon, 
Miss Blanche, out of fifty-six candidates !” 

Banny’s large eyes opened widely: she had never heard of the 
office before. 

“Yes, Gospel Deacon,” reiterated Whymper Burroughs, “out 
of fifty-six candidates.” He felt himself, so to speak, more at home 
in the saddle while he was on the well-trodden track of autobiography. 
But would the plunge into the unexplored country beyond it unseat 
him ? 

“‘And we stayed at the Castle,” he went on, after a moment’s 
pause. ‘And the young ladies—the Bishop’s daughters —there were 
nine of them—three of them uncommonly handsome, I can assure 
you—they were—well, I must say”—here Mr. Burroughs blushed, 
hesitated, and looked down bashfully—“ well, I must say, they made 
themselves particularly pleasant to me! Quite waited upon me. 
Yes, indeed !” 

Blanche with difficulty restrained herself from giggling. It was a 
habit which she had unfortunately acquired at Miss Slater’s, whose 
young ladies, although enjoying every educational and moral advantage 
at her establishment, were wont in the seclusion of their bedrooms to 
indulge in fits of prolonged and unseasonable laughter. It is to be 
regretted that Blanche was generally the ringleader at such times ; 
and, being an inimitable mimic, she was, so to speak, voted to the 
chair, with acclamations of delight, on every festive occasion. But 
it would never do to have a “ giggling fit” now ; so, composing her 
features, she gravely bent forward to listen. 

Mr. Burroughs, who was far too deeply absorbed in the difficulties 
of his own case to have eyes for any other’s, continued his per- 
sonal narration. ‘So much for the Castle, Miss Blanche ; and now 
for the country .. . ahem . . . Icame to Lampton—a poor country 
parish, you know, although calling itself a county-town. A miser- 
able country place ; no society to speak of—very few companions 
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with whom one could be intimate. But Mr. Hopperton (our good 
friend) was so very pressing, so very anxious to secure me! He 
would take no denial ; and I had not the heart to refuse so kind, so 
Christian a man anything! Thus 1 came. And soon after I came 
I found that there was something quite near which sent all my 
scruples, all my regrets, to the winds of heaven! I found, in short, 
my fate! And then, I can assure you, I became deeply attached 
to Lampton—and its surroundings. Can you guess who that fate 
was? Can you, Miss Blanche? Miss Banny, I may say!” 

“No ! you may not say ‘ Miss Banny,’” cried Blanche, scarlet 
with indignation ; ‘I won’t stand it! Do you hear? I don’t like 
it!” She had not liked his tone either; although she was far from 
guessing the truth. 

But Mr. Burroughs was not to be rebuffed. “ Well, ‘Blanche’ is 
prettier, I’ll allow,” he said graciously, “and suits you better. 
‘Banny’ ’s rather like ‘Fanny.’ I hate the name of Fanny. Would 
you like to know why, Miss Blanche ?” 

Not waiting for her reply, he continued: “ Because there was a 
girl of that name who wanted to marry me—years ago, you know; 
years ago! before you were born, I should think! hee, hee!.. . 
But I couldn’t do it ; really, I couldn’t. I shall tell you all my little 
picadillies some day, Miss Blanche!” he added with an air of 
generosity, and a comprehensive wave of the hand. 

What could he mean? And when was this drivelling to be over? 
Blanche began to long, as she had never longed before, for the sound 
of Miss Slater’s warning cough outside the door. She looked at the 
clock ; but, like the generality of parlour clocks, it was purely orna- 
mental. When was this interview, which, the visitor being a clergy- 
man, Miss Slater had rashly believed to be of vital importance, to 
have an end? 

“But perhaps I ought to say ... to explain. . ..In_ short, 
you'll want to know why I’ve come!” Mr. Burroughs spoke in a 
low, gasping tone. There had been a short pause ; and the unmis- 
takable signs of impatience on the little face opposite him warned 
him that he had better have the matter out, and be done with it. 
“T’ll tell you,” he added softly. 

“Yes ; if you don’t mind,” said Blanche. __ 

To her surprise, not to say horror, the curate’s face turned sud- 
denly a vivid red ; he drew out a handkerchief and applied it to his 
brow; then he sighed very loudly and profoundly; and finally his 
hand was stretched out as though to seize hers. ‘“ Miss Blanche!” 
he exclaimed, his voice quivering with emotion, his face drawn down 
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with its most solemn expression : “I may be a bishop some day ; 
will you be my bride?” 

When the meaning of this extraordinary proposal became all at 
once clear to her, Blanche suddenly lost self-command. 

Throwing back her head, she burst into peal after peal of laughter ; 
she laughed till she ached, till the tears rolled down her cheeks ; she 
laughed till the room rang, and the glass drops on Miss Slater’s 
favourite chandelier jingled in sympathy. She had never laughed 
so much in her life. If only Carey could have seen the curate’s face 
and hers, how he would have laughed also! 

She could not stop: it was so very, very comic! And the 
curate, who certainly did not share her view of the proceeding, 
looked on with lowering brows, his rage but imperfectly suppressed, 
trying in vain to maintain his composure and his dignity. It was evi- 
dent that he was quite unprepared for such a reception of his suit as 


.this. His vanity had been deeply wounded, and he became livid with 


rage and mortification. 

At last, and merely because physically she was worn out 
Blanche’s merriment died away in gradually shortening gasps. 
Heaving a deep sigh of exhaustion, she wiped her streaming eyes 
and said, still rather unsteadily : 

“Pray forgive me. You took me so completely by surprise. I 
am really sorry that I laughed, but I—I could not help it. The 
idea was so funny. Now, tell me, did you really think I could marry 
you?” 

The question, so naively put, only served to add fresh fuel to the 
already blazing fire of Mr. Burroughs’s wrath. “ Yes, indeed, I did, 
and do,” he said haughtily ; “you'll never get a better chance. I 
offer you my hand, my heart, my prospects ” He made a violent 
effort to control himself. It was to be a desperate game then, he 
told himself. But he meant to win: he must win. “I offer you 
all,” he repeated tragically ; “surely you cannot be so cruel as to 
spurn me. I am not offended,” he said, trying to control his expres- 
sion, which, to tell the truth, was anything but amiable at that 
moment ; “I am not offended; believe me, I’m not. I took you 
by surprise, as you say,” he added, with a forgiving smile. 

‘Well, I can’t do it,” said Banny, with the utmost coolness. She 
did not even pretend to look sorry. Perhaps the sincerity of his affec- 
tion seemed doubtful to-her ; perhaps the recollection of her recent 
mirth made the usual becoming expressions of grief and regret im- 
possible to her then. 

“You reject me without deigning to offer a reason for such un- 
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paralleled conduct?” Whymper Burroughs cried, springing to his feet. 
“ T demand a reason ; I will have a reason!” he persisted, standing 
over her, grim, resolute, and furious. He had heard much of the 
power of overmastering man to coerce obedient and easily terrified 
woman to do his bidding. Blanche might have to be frightened 
into accepting him ; but accept him she should. Unless But 





here he was arrested by a look on the sweet face, at which he was. 


glaring in his ungovernable fury—a look that made his soul sink, a 
look that gave voice again to those old, forgotten fears. 

Had he a rival, then? Had hearival? Was he not first in the 
field? Despair now whispered once more. But Blanche still sat 
with that far-away look in her grey eyes, apparently unconscious of 
his presence, buried in thoughts and memories too sweet for words. 
The curate bent down and relentlessly searched her face. Blanche 
began to feel nervous, and involuntarily put out her hand as though 
to ward off the approach of some evil thing. 

“T will know why you reject me,” hissed Burroughs in her ear. 
“ TI demand why !” he thundered, quick to perceive that a change 
had come over her, and that he was gaining an advantage. ‘“ Do 
you love someone else?” He bent over her to whisper, and his 
hand grasped her shoulder. 

A crimson blush dyed all the fair whiteness of the little face 
beneath him, a blush which spread over brow and neck ; while a 
sparkle half of delight, half of terror, danced in the clear grey eyes. 
All unthinking, unheeding—the whole scene seemed so unreal to 
her—never fearing what might follow the confession, she gently 
answered, “ Yes.” 

It was enough for Burroughs. Stung to madness by the sense 
that all was probably lost, he burst into a loud torrent of abuse, to 
which Blanche listened, at first with dismay, but speedily with rising 
anger. “Ah, I see how it is,” cried the curate, striding to and fro 
before her chair ; “you think you'll do better, do you? You’ve 
been setting your cap at young Maybanke, have you? Ah, I have 
you there, have I? Thought 2s much! Ah, I dare say you would 
like to be the mistress of the Priory, and lord it over us all. I’ve 
no doubt you would. So you love someone else, do you? Mr. 
Carey, handsome jackass Carey. Ha, ha! Why, you're actually 
blushing ! positively blushing! In love with Master Carey! Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

This was his moment of triumph, and Mr. Burroughs gave the 
reins to his malice and his insolence; wounded vanity, wounded self- 
esteem, and the despair of failure uniting to goad him on. That his 
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rival should be Carey !—that was the bitterest part ofall this bitter 
affair; Carey, whom he had always hated; Carey, who had never 
taken the trouble to hate him in return. 

“T dare say you mean to marry him,” continued Burroughs in a 
bantering tone. “‘Do you? Well, just you listen to me. A word 
in season will do you good. You sorely need it, my dear. Mr. 
Carey’s a flirt, an arrant coxcomb; and always will be. I know all 
about him; and much more than a little thing like you ever will 
know. You mark my words. I dare say, now, he'll amuse himself 
with you, when no one else is by, just to keep his hand in, as the 
saying is. But once you’re out of the way... My word! ha, ha, ha! 
You should see him. Never saw a fellow enjoy himself more! I 
saw him only yesterday in Lampton, flirting away—no, talking ; talk- 
ing very confidentially with——’ 

“Tt’s a lie!” shrieked Banny, beside herself; and, springing to 
her feet, she confronted the startled Burroughs with gleaming eyes. 
“Tt’s a real, downright story! How dare you say so of my—my 
own darling Carey! Carey talk with other people, and con. 
fidentially, too—you vulgar, horrid man! My Carey... I don’t 
believe it; I won’t believe it. Leave the room, will you! Leave 
me at once. I won't listen to a word more.” 

“* My Carey,’ is it?” repeated Mr. Burroughs mockingly, as he 
edged a little nearertothedoor. ‘‘ Those are queer terms for a young 
lady to be on with a young man, I must say. But I dare say ‘ AZy 
Carey’ likes it; doesn’t he? ’Pon my word, I think some people 
would open their eyes if they could hear you.” Something in her 
suddenly startled face inspired him to add: “ But perhaps you fancy 
yourself engaged to be married to him, do you? What fun! Ha, 
ha, ha! Do you think he'll ever marry you? Ha, ha, ha! What 
a capital joke! Dear, confiding little puss !” 

She was driven beyond all endurance, all thought, all caution by 
the bitterness of the sneer. 

“Yes ; marry me!” cried Banny, with eyes that flashed triumph. 
“Why, we—are—married. .. .” 

. . . The words were spoken, never to be recalled. Oh, wisdom 
of the long dead Caliph: ‘The spoken word comes not back” any 
more than “ the sped arrow, or the lost opportunity ” ! 

What had she done? Blanche’s heart stood still. The room 
went round: she sank upon a chair, trembling in every limb. She 
felt as though she had parted with Carey, with love, and with hope 
for evermore. To have betrayed their secret, the mother’s secret 
too, to this fellow, in a moment of mad anger, tg justify herself, to 
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maintain her poor little pride and dignity! Oh, the bitterness, the 
cruelty of the thought ! 


There was a prolonged silence. 

Then Blanche got up hurriedly. She held out her hands implor- 
ingly to Whymper Burroughs. ‘ You won’t repeat a word of this!” 
she besought him. ‘ You won’t tell! You would not be so crel! 
I had no right to tell you. You will respect my confidence, wil] you 
not, and not betray it? I entreat you, I beg of you . . . It would 
kill his father. Oh, what have I done ! what have I done!” 

Her words had roused the curate from his reverie : a reverie in 
which the strangest facts and fancies jostled each other. He had 
just made an extraordinary discovery, thanks to his native clever- 
ness ; and it only remained for him, wounded, but still carrying his 
colours, to retire gracefully from the field. He could not call himself 
victorious, it was true ; but who could say that the fight had not cost 
the enemy as dear? He was still somewhat stunned by his defeat ; 
somewhat overwhelmed by the news that had followed it. For both 
these things he had, indeed, been utterly unprepared. He was 
trying to piece memories and observations together : to recall past 
scenes at the Priory, in which he had noticed something suspicious 
in the conduct of these two culprits. But his weary brain could 
make nothing of the whole affair, and he could recollect nothing 
which could have thrown the smallest light on the matter. It was a 
fact still enveloped in mystery to him: a fact which even now, with 
Blanche’s words still ringing in his ears, he found almost incompre- 
hensible. How was it that Blanche was there, at school, if she was 
really Carey’s wife? How was it that no one seemed to be aware 
of the fact? It was certainly most extraordinary. But something 
might be made of it ; something should be. All was lost for him, 
unless Mr. Burroughs’s eyes glistened. He must away at 
once. All was lost, but revenge remained ; and Carey should suffer 
for that merriment of his lady-love at Whymper’s expense! He 
remembered now, as though by a lightning flash, certain looks on 
Carey’s face at different times, when anything concerning Blanche 
had been in question. Indeed, now he came to think of it, he 
had himself suffered on her account, for Carey had snubbed him 
once or twice rather severely, when, in the seclusion of the smoking- 
room, the curate had been bold enough to bring into discussion their 
“dear young friend, Miss Blanche.” It was his turn now. Let 
Carey see to it. 

Roused from these sweet and consoling thoughts by Blanche’s 
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trembling tones, the curate turned at the door and looked at her. 
It was a look never to be forgotten—hard, malicious, triumphant, 
purposeful. 

Long after he had left her she was haunted by the memory of 
it It was his only answer to her desperate appeal, and it said, 
“You gave no mercy: expect none.” 

To-morrow afternoon she would be with them at the Priory 
again, but the thought brought only terror now. Meanwhile, in the 
intervening hours, what might not have taken place ! 

Sitting on her trunks, packed only that morning with such antici- 
pations of joy, poor little Banny put her hot face in her two 
trembling hands, and cried bitterly. 


(Zo le concluded.) 
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THE “CHARACTERS” OF 
LA BRUVERE. 


EW of the great writers who honoured the reign of Louis XIV., 

and have added glory to the literature of their country, have, 

we think, been less studied in England than La Bruyétre. Judg- 
ing from the number of editions printed, he is as widely read in 
France as most of his contemporaries; but he is not much known 
on our side of the Channel. His name has not become familiar with 
us, and allusions to anything that he has written are rare. One 
reason why his “Characters”—the book by which he is almost 
altogether known—is so little read in England is that he wrote in a 
manner that has never been popular with us. He was a moralist 
who spoke in aphorisms ; and he drew sententiously-worded pictures 
of people and manners, alluding to men and women under feigned 
names, so that it is difficult for us now to guess to whom the personage 
was meant to apply. We shall have another word to say presently 
about these pseudonyms and their partial explanation. But La 
Bruyére was not merely a moralist ; perhaps he was something better. 
He was a chronicler of his times, who passed in review men and 
women of the world, nobles, courtiers, financiers, the clergy, men of 
letters, princes and statesmen—saying of each what he thought of 
them, what manner of men they were, and what was the tenor of 
their lives. If we could read La Bruyére’s “Characters” with the 
assistance of contemporary social history we should learn more from 
him than if we regard him as a writer of aphorisms. He tells us 
how people in certain conditions of life thought and acted, how 
they felt and what they did; and no historian in these days who 
professes to show the life and movement of the French people could 
avoid reference to his pages. In the short space at our disposition it 
will hardly be possible for us to offer much detailed explanation 
about individuals; but as our author is considered by French 
littérateurs to be a classic—that is, a writer of the first-class—it may 
be worth while to recall his name for a moment, and to learn some- 


thing about him and about his book. 
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Jean de la Bruyére was born in Paris, of respectable bourgeois 
parents, in the year 1645; he was called to the Bar when he was 
twenty years old, but he disliked the occupation, and is said to have 
had no practice. In 1673 he was made Treasurer-General of France 
in the district of Caen—a sinecure office, which did not even require 
his presence in Normandy, but which gave him a salary; on 
Bossuet’s recommendation he was appointed professor to the Duc de 
Bourbon (the great Condé’s grandson) in 1684, and two years later 
he was made a gentleman of his chamber; he published his 
“ Caracttres” in 1688; was elected a member of the French Aca- 
demy in 1693; and died at Versailles in 1696. 

Such are the principal incidents in La Bruyére’s life, and of these 
not much more than the outlines are really known.! He was not a man 
of action, but seems to have spent most of his time communing with 
himself, his chief struggle being to give the best expression to his 
thoughts. In his second chapter, after saying how hard it is for one 
without office or place to remain at home and spend his time 
profitably, he adds : “ The idleness of a wise man should be called 
by a better name ; thinking, talking, reading, and being quiet should 
be accounted to him as work.” The world will very readily account 
to a man as work hours that he has spent in quiet meditation, if by 
the result of his thought he shall have taught them anything, or have 
added to their happiness. 

The most important event in our author’s life was his being 
engaged by Condé, on Bossuet’s recommendation, as tutor to his 
grandson, the young Duc de Bourbon. The boy did not like his work, 
and gave no signs of a bright intelligence. But there were other 
lessons besides those from books that were important. Lessons in 
good conduct were as much needed as written exercises and verbal 
repetitions. La Bruyére had a difficult part to play, as the boy was 
surrounded by Jesuits, who wished to claim him as their own. For 
three generations they had educated the eldest son of the House of 
Condé, and they were jealous of any diminution of their authority. 
The young duke was married when he was only sixteen, and the 
tutor was asked to admit the duchess, who was not yet twelve, to the 
lessons which he gave to her husband. He showed considerable tact 
in his relations with his colleagues ; and, unlike them, he never 
volunteered an opinion as to the progress of his pupils until he was 
asked for it. As this appointment was the most important step in 

! The best edition of La Bruyere is that by M. G. Servois, published in the 


Collection des Grands Ecrivains de la France. We wish to express our acknow- 
ledgments for the use we have made of that work. 
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his life, and may have afforded him the means of writing a large 
portion of his book, we shall say a few words as to his probable 
position in the royal household. At the same time it is right to 
observe that this portion of his life, taken alone, would give a very 
imperfect clue to his character. 

As guardian to the heir of the House of Condé, La Bruyére’s 
presence was often necessary at Chantilly or at Versailles when he 
would have wished to be absent. No part of his life ran upon the 
same lines as did those of the grands seigneurs, though, doubtless, 
they saw him and he saw them ; and because he was a dependent, 
in a situation receiving a yearly wage, they treated him with disdain 
and contempt. We think we should be right in saying that it did 
not distress him that he was ignored at Court, for by birth he was a 
bourgeois, and had no right to complain that he was not admitted 
into terms of friendship with the great, but that he was annoyed by 
the overbearing manners of his master’s companions. Unless he had 
been exempt from human passions, he must now and then have said 
to himself as a placeman or a financier passed him, “There goes a 
rogue”; and they in turn did not like to see among them one who 
was not corrupt. His honesty offended them, and was disagreeable 
to them. Fortunately for him his pride was greater than theirs, 
and it was planted more deeply in his heart. He was not excluded 
altogether from society, for he had made a few friends, who felt a 
regard for him, and who respected the uprightness of his character. 
After he became famous people were glad to make his acquaintance ; 
but this recognition came more from his being chosen a member of 
the French Academy than from his reputation as a writer. The 
claims of talent had not then made themselves felt so strongly as to 
impose notoriety upon an author. An author was one who wrote 
and asked for payment, and was regarded as a workman. The fact 
that La Bruyére would take no payment at all for his book may have 
conciliated some in his favour; but it was his entrance into the 
French Academy that made him welcome in houses that would 
otherwise never have been open to the tutor of Condé’s grandson. 
He bore the seal of the French Academy, and the prestige of their 
stamp gave him a passport among those who were willing to bow 
before authority, but who would not recognise one sprung from 
middle life unless he had been ennobled by office, or had become 
self-important by the accession of wealth. But it 1s difficult to guess 
how far he was admitted into the sa/ons, and allowed the companion- 
ship of gentlemen about the Court. We do not imagine that he was 
a good talker, or that his manners betrayed the good breeding which 
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a man of family inherits from his ancestors. His face showed a 
careworn and haggard look, as though he was not easy in his 
mind. A contemporary, who was a man of the world, and who 
after the author’s death piqued himself upon being one of his best 
friends, said of him: “La Bruyére used to think soundly and 
amusingly, two faculties which are not often found together. ... He 
was a good fellow at bottom, but the fear of appearing like a school- 
master made him ridiculous in the other extreme, so that all the time 
he was in the house of M. le Duc, where he died, men always laughed 
at him.” In the author’s own words there may be seen occasionally 
a touch of purism—a thing apart from the severity of the moralist— 
indicating that he was not quite familiar with the social customs of 
people of higher rank than his own, and that he was not altogether 
at his ease in writing about them. This feeling of constraint is very 
slight ; and it is remarkable that the bourgeois by birth should have 
said so much about people in high places, often satirising very strongly, 
and have shown no vulgarity of mind or littleness of disposition. In 
this he reminds one of Moliére, the son of an upholsterer, who was 
completely free from vulgarity, and who when he ridiculed lords and 
ladies did it with so much good humour that he always had the 
laughter on his side. La Bruyére knew the courtiers individually 
better than Moliére, for he saw them closer and oftener. He was 
more severe upon them, and said harder things of them ; but there 
can hardly be found in his pages a single sentence showing evidence 
of envy, of spite, or of revenge. He bids men beware of abusing the 
Court for evils which do not exist ; the worst it will do, he declares, 
to a man of ability, is to leave him alone. La Bruyére was not of 
the Court, but he knew by name many who belonged to it. He 
watched their manners, observed how they spoke, and determined 
that he should not one day have to say to himself, 


Poor wretches that depend 
On greatness’ favour dream as I have done ; 
Wake, and find nothing. 


La Bruyére took a long time to prepare his “Characters.” If we may 
believe him, he hesitated whether he should make his book public. 
One of his earliest recorded thoughts is, “‘ There are certain things in 
which mediocrity is insupportable: Poetry, music, painting, and 
public speaking.” To these, in his own mind, he added moralising. 
What he meant was, that if a man prepares for the public a piece of 
work intended to show a refined taste, or an elevated mind, and he 
fails in establishing its claim, he had better have left it alone. We 
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say nothing as to the justness of his opinion, but we may remark that 
the world in our day is less fastidious. He had scholarly habits of 
mind, and the judgments he has passed upon French authors who 
lived before him, and upon his contemporaries, show that he was 
not easily satisfied with literary work. At the same time he re- 
cognised the undeniable truth that the pleasure of criticising often 
destroys the enjoyment of being delighted with things that are really 
good. He consulted his friends, and one to whom he showed his 
manuscript said, “This will bring you many readers and many 
enemies.” The first part of the prophecy, at least, was correct. 
The book was published in March 1688, and was at once bought 
eagerly. ‘Three editions appeared in the course of that year. The 
ninth, and last edition during the author’s lifetime, was issued in 
1696. These were all published in Paris ; but there were four other 
editions—one came out in Brussels and three in Lyons—in all, a total 
of thirteen in a little more than eight years. For the time the sale 
was very large. When the volume first appeared there were 418 
“characters”; in the ninth edition there were 1,120. Besides 
additions, the book had been a good deal altered. 

If we except the dramatists, who got their payments chiefly from 
the theatre, it may be said at once that Boileau and La Bruyére were 
the two most successful men of letters of theirday. Boileau was the 
only author who could have lived upon what he received from the 
booksellers as the fruits of his labour. He was reprinted very much 
oftener than any other writer. During his lifetime—1636 to 1711— 
one hundred and thirty-three editions of his works were published. 
But there were very few other cases of great popularity, coming from 
a large and rapid sale. If an author was patted on the back by rich 
people, he might hope for some temporary good fortune. Without 
this interest, the profits from the sale of his book would not have 
kept his body and soul together fora week. Translations from Greek 
and Latin were usually more welcome to the booksellers than original 
matter, because they were more likely to sell. The ancient author 
was known, and his name might command respect ; but the modern 
had to content himself with the praises of his friends, and to think 
himself honoured if he was permitted to read his verses aloud in 
Mlle. de Scudéry’s drawing-room. It appears singular to us now 
that neither Boileau nor La Bruyére should have allowed himself to 
be enriched by his good fortune. Of the latter, perhaps, it may be 
said that he thought his position as tutor to a royal duke should 
debar him from asking for a money payment in return for the fruits 
of his leisure hours. It is related of him that “he used to go nearly 
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every day and sit down in the shop of a bookseller named Michallet. 
He looked at the new books, and was fond of playing with a little 
girl, the bookseller’s daughter. One day he pulled a manuscript out 
of his pocket, and said to Michallet, ‘Will you print this? I don’t 
know if it will repay you, but in case of good luck the profit may be 
given to my little friend as her dowry.’” We are told that the book 
realised 100,000 francs; but when we recollect that such a sum would 
be equivalent to £12,000 now, we may safely say that the amount of 
Mlle. Michallet’s dowry has been exaggerated. Such stories are the 
plums in the great pudding of literary biography. They appeal to 
the imagination, and are really often less untrue than conclusions 
drawn from evidence collected with a view to impress upon the mind 
of the reader the writer’s own one-sided ideas. The story also shows 
that La Bruytre was not hardly pressed for money, and that he was 
spared the sorrows and gnawing anxieties which have attended the 
efforts of so many who have endeavoured to gain a living by their pen. 

One of the reasons for the great sale of Boileau’s works was that 
his satire was personal. He boasted that he must call men by their 
names. He would write, 


J’appelle un chat un chat, et Rolet un fripon, 


and he told all the world what he thought of the verses of Chapelain 
and of the sermons of Cotin. La Bruyére, too, was personal, but he 
hid his satire under the veil of allusion. He is not impudent, and 
does not disgust, because he has not written with vulgarity of 
intention or with the desire to please vulgar minds. Sometimes he 
draws an ideal picture, and perhaps his most pleasing passages are 
when he has allowed his fancy to lead him, but the tendency of his 
mind was strongly realistic. He loves to imagine a man of a certain 
type, with determined traits, which he sketches, and amplifies often 
to redundancy, and often purposely exaggerates to prevent too close 
a likeness to the original. Very frequently in one portrait, or cha- 
racter, he mentions facts or natural features which apply to different 
persons. The following little sketch is a good example of his 
style : 

“ Théocrine knows things that are useless enough; he is always 
singular in his ideas, is not so deep as he is methodical, he exercises 
only his memory, is always absent-minded, scornful, and appears to 
be continually laughing at people who he thinks are not his equal. 
It happens that I read my book to him. When I have done, he talks 
to me about his own. ‘But of yours?’ you ask me, ‘I have already 
told you; he talks to me of his own book.’ ” 
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In choosing his pseudonyms La Bruyére borrowed his names 

from mythology, from history, from comedy, nearly always from a 

Greek or Roman writer, and he used artifice of various kinds to coin 

a name that might convey an idea of the character he wished to 

portray. At the same time, the names chosen do not always show 

the author’s intention. We will mention some where it is most 

clearly marked. Very nearly all the names beginning with Z/éo are 

intended to apply to a churchman ; Zimon is a misanthrope ; Crasus 

is avery rich man ; Pamphile, he who is full of himself and finds every- 

thing to his own satisfaction ; Champagne, one who has dined well ; 

Gnathon, a glutton ; Warcisse, a fop ; Cydias, a wit; Soste, one origin- 

ally a lacquey, but who has risen to high place (instances of this 

were not very uncommon); by the letters P.7.S. the author desig- 

nated a class of men known as “ Partisans” (those who farmed the 

revenues of the country), who were especially feared and hated by 

the people because of their cruel injustice and their extortions ; Zlie 

was a woman of false religious zeal; Azure, the wife of a financier, 

so called because “ fur” in Latin means a thief ; but there are many 

other names which do not apparently denote a particular type. 

Or, without giving any pseudonym, La Bruyére describes the qualities 

of some man of note, and occasionally so undisguisedly that readers 

of the day at once saw who was in the authors mind. Nobody 

doubted that he meant La Fontaine when he wrote of one who 

“appears to be coarse, heavy, stupid, who does not know how to 

talk, but with a pen in his hand is a model story-teller, giving voice 

to animals, trees, stones, everything that cannot speak.” The follow- 

ing picture may have lost for us some of its original severity, but at 

the time everybody recognised Francois de Harlay, Archbishop of 

Paris: ‘It costs less to certain men to enrich themselves with a 

thousand virtues than to cure themselves of a single fault. And 

they are so unfortunate that their vice is often the one least suitable 

to their position in life. . . . It tarnishes the brightness of their 

great qualities, prevents them from being perfect men, and from 

having an unspotted reputation. We do not demand that they shall 

be more enlightened . . . we wish only that they should not be 

amorous.” This same archbishop had refused to Moliére a Christian 

burial, and had lived a life of open irregularity. Our author has 
spoken of him elsewhere under the name of Zhéoguis. 

For those who wish to study any of La Bruyére’s portraits we 
may add the following: C/itiphon, Antisthene, Théophile, Onuphre, 
Straton, Périandre, Ménalque, Ruffin, Hermagoras, Théodote, Zinobie, 
Giton and Phédon, Arsene, Glyctre, Théodecte, Hermippe. 
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It is not difficult to believe, when an author of reputation spoke 
of his contemporaries in a way that might be understood, when 
he covered his allusions under a veil so transparent that people 
might guess for whom they were intended, and especially when fresh 
portraits were added in each succeeding edition, that his book should 
be closely scanned both by admirers and by detractors. Attempts 
were made at “clefs,” or keys, purporting to show who were the 
originals of the various characters. La Bruyére protested very 
strongly against the imputations made by these keys. But we can- 
not fully accept his disclaimer. For when it is known—especially 
when he wrote of the nobles—how often La Bruyére has been cor- 
roborated by Saint-Simon, how often Saint-Simon, calling men by 
their names, has said the same things as La Bruyére did under a 
pseudonym, we cannot believe too literally the writer’s protest that 
he did not wish to indicate the virtues or the failings of par- 
ticular persons. Nevertheless, too much importance should not be 
attached to the keys, because there is a very great deal in the volume 
that was written without any thought of individual portraiture. And 
the wish to turn to a key at every moment would give a false and 
insufficient idea of the book. Instead of studying the remarks of 
an acute observer, marking what he says, and endeavouring to 
become familiar with his thoughts, we should mistake his real aim 
if we are on the watch for personal allusions. Doubtless, the quid- 
nuncs of the day did feel delight or uneasiness if they saw them- 
selves or their friends publicly painted in disguise. But now two 
hundred years have gone by, and we can no longer feel this curiosity. 
The interest of La Bruyére’s portraits for us must lie in the pictures 
of life and manners, and in the address with which he has drawn 
the most salient features of his contemporaries. The greater part 
of the book has no distinct reference to any one in particular. The 
observations may apply to all men, though there is a tendency shown 
to depict the life and customs with which the writer was familiar. 

During the lifetime of the author the portion of his book which 
attracted most attention was certainly the delineation of his portraits. 
This kind of literature was not new in France, though La Bruyére 
showed it in a more piquant form than any of his predecessors. 
Making portraits became a favourite pastime among the deau monde 
in Paris after the appearance of Mlle. de Scudéry’s novel, Ze Grand 
Cyrus, published at intervals from 1649 to 1653. That book, which 
has been ridiculed mercilessly by writers who have not cared to 
understand what were the pleasures of the people it describes, con- 
tains written portraits of most of the distinguished men and women 
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then in Paris. Friends of the authoress, especially ladies, begged to 
be included, for they felt that such an introduction would make them 
talked about, and would do them honour. The practice of portrait- 
painting became common, for it may be seen in all the romances 
and memoirs of the time. Making portraits became the fashion ; it 
was introduced into private life as an amusement among all those 
who had sufficient abilities for the game. La Bruyére, therefore, 
did not create a new kind of literature, but he gave a new and 
sharper form of expression to what he wrote. Aphorisms, too, were 
a la mode. To this taste we owe the A/aximes of La Rochefoucauld, 
first published in 1665. 

We must now say a few words about our author’s style and his 
work as a moralist. The two are so closely connected that it would 
be difficult to separate them; and it must not be forgotten that, what- 
ever interest his pictures of life in Paris in his day may afford, he 
must always be regarded as a teacher by those who wish to appreciate 
him rightly. La Bruyére’s manner of writing resembles the art of a 
gardener, who tries to gain the best effects with his flowers by a 
skilful arrangement of their colours. He chooses his words artfully, 
and so places them that any alteration in the phrase would destroy 
his point or weaken his meaning. In order to’ relieve the monotony 
inseparable from a volume containing short aphoristical sayings, he 
tried to give to many of his sentences a quaint turn of expression, 
“After the spirit of discernment the rarest things in the world are 
diamonds and pearls.” Sometimes he employs an antithesis, or he 
puts the weight of his sentence into the last words. He adopted 
a peculiar mosaic style of writing in order to bring his satire into 
strong relief. ‘‘ There have been girls who were virtuous, who had 
strong health, zeal, and a good vocation, but who were not rich 
enough to make a vow of poverty in a rich abbey.” His book isa 
collection of detached thoughts which do not strictly follow each 
other, and they present no consecutive line of reasoning. He never 
dwells long on one subject, but varies his tone constantly. He is 
earnest, playful, impassioned, severe, never cynical, and always deter- 
minedly realistic. By realism we mean that he sought for truth, for 
light, and in every page may be seen a steadfast honesty of purpose in 
trying to look at men and things in the face to see of what stuff they 
are made. We would apply to him the noble words that Matthew 
Arnold wrote of Joubert : “The delight of his life will be found in 
truth, and in the satisfaction which the enjoying of truth gives to the 
spirit, and he thought the truth was never really and worthily said so 
long as the least cloud, clumsiness, and repulsiveness hung about the 
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expression of it.” La Bruyére tells us indirectly, but plainly enough, 
that he tried to put himself in the place of his readers, criticising 
his own work as though he had no hand in it, to judge what effect 
his sentences would have upon others; surely a most valuable 
lesson, and, though perhaps difficult to learn, yet one which must 
be learned by everyone who wishes to write well. The nature of 
his work demanded a terse and pithy form of expression, and he gave 
his whole attention to make what he wrote as perfect as he was able 
to make it. 

If his shorter sentences are put beside the maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld we think he will be held to have the second place, for he 
has mannerisms which the older writer would have avoided. Any 
comparison between the two authors would show how unlike they 
were. La Rochefoucauld is more general; his observations take a 
wider scope than those of La Bruyére ; there is less restricted meaning 
in his words. For ourselves, we do not like him as a moralist ; he is 
cynical, ill-natured, touches rarely upon the bright and noble side of 
men’s natures, but delights in pointing out how all our desires spring 
from self-love ; but he has expressed himself with very wonderful 
grace and facility of style, and of its kind his book is a model of 
literary elegance. Our moralist is particular, and marks with separate 
touches distinct and personal features. This might seem to indicate 
that he was caustic or satirical in writing about people. There is 
often strong satire in his remarks, but it is never malevolent. He 
does not sneer so that outsiders may smile. He can be hot with 
anger against cruelty or injustice, but his heart is too big for cynicism; 
he is too strongly touched with the inequalities in the conditions of 
men to think that he is better than they, or to have any taint of 
superciliousness. ‘Though an upright man himself, and determined, 
in spite of the vitiated mental atmosphere in which he lived, that he 
would remain so, he did not demand from others an exalted stand- 
ard of virtue. If he saw people honest, God-fearing, charitable, 
and just-minded towards each other, observing truly simple laws of 
morality—which he placed higher than dogmas or even than creeds— 
in his eyes they would have been living well. He was no ascetic, 
his mind was not transcendental. He did not believe that men are 
sought after because they are virtuous, but because they are remark- 
able, or likely to excite curiosity. The man who is liked best 
is he who gives most pleasure to his friends. His nature was 
sympathetic, and though he observed closely, strictly, and, therefore, 
necessarily often severely, his disposition was to judge leniently, 
because he knew how faulty is human conduct. But there were 
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faults he would not easily pardon: in men, the greed of the financiers, 
who robbed others in order that they might become rich; in women, 
the sham devotion of women of fashion. He writes of vice as 
though he hated it and was hurt by it ; if he can make his readers 
feel the pain he did not toil in vain. One of his last recorded 
thoughts was: ‘‘ When any reading elevates your mind, and fills 
you with noble and hearty sentiments, do not look for any other 
rule by which to judge of the work ; it is good, and done in a work- 
manlike manner.” 

La Bruyére had learned from Moliére that if he wanted his teach- 
ing to be effective he must make men laugh at their own follies— 
though he could not always laugh himself as he chastised them. As 
a moralist he could not lay aside his gown altogether, and asa satirist 
he could not always conceal his rod. But he would put on no stiff 
coldness, he would not wear a starched face. There was nothing of 
the Puritan nor of the Pharisee in his nature. He would give himself 
free action, and though accepting the trammels of office he would 
make his work as teacher as agreeable as he could to his -readers. 
He has never urged hard-and-fast lines of virtue, nor did he attempt 
to set people right by rule. He could not help speaking of certain 
existing evils, but he did not do so with the spirit of the enthusiast 
who tells his hearers that they must suddenly change the habits of 
their lives. He felt that it was not his place to urge this reformation ; 
he would be forgetting the office he had chosen, and encroaching 
upon functions which were not properly his. Asa man of the world, 
as a lay teacher, joined in no way to the Church, except in the precepts 
of common morality which should govern all mankind, he would have 
greater influence in writing after his own manner than if he con- 
founded his own work with that of the divine. Among the evils he has 
mentioned or described are the greed of placemen, the rapacity and 
cruelty of the financiers, the intrigues of the courtiers and their sham 
devotion, the idleness and the self-indulgence of the clergy, the craft 
of the directors, the total want of religious feeling among women who 
became dévotes from fashion. La Bruyére very often used the words 
** dévot,” “ dévotion” as meaning a sham devout man, or false devo- 
tion, and he took the trouble to indicate this ina footnote. In his 
chapter, “ Des Femmes,” he says: “It is too long odds against a 
husband to be a coquette and a dévote; a woman ought to choose.” 
Elsewhere he exclaims with a righteous indignation: “I wish I 
were allowed to cry with all my strength to those holy men who 
have been formerly hurt by women, ‘Fly from women and direct 
them not, leave the care of their salvation to others.’” One of the 
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boldest sentences written by La Bruyére was: “A dévot is one who if 
he lived under a king who was an atheist would be an atheist himself.” 

Among the nobles were men of very different grades. There 
were those who came of old families, and there were those who had 
earned titles to nobility, or who had acquired the distinction tem- 
porarily. The secretaries of the king and other officers of the royal 
household were considered “ noble” during their tenure of office, 
and if they remained in office for twenty years they became “ noble ” 
ip~so facto, and could transmit their title to their children. After 
twenty years of service they were called “veterans.” Those whose 
services fell short of twenty years lost their privilege as soon as their 
term of office expired. But the nobles who had thus honourably 
acquired their titles were looked down upon by others of higher 
descent. And there were again others, chiefly financiers, who had risen 
to riches and power through cunning, fraud, and cruelty, who bought 
their titles of nobility. The majority of these men came from the 
lower classes, and many of them were of quite humble origin. 
Lesage has given us a graphic picture of the financier in his comedy, 
Turcaret. Our moralist did not like these men any better than 
Lesage. He says: “ Soste, originally a lacquey, got a petty re- 
ceiving office ; he became a small financier, and, through extortion, 
injustice, and abuse of his powers, he has at last, by ruining several 
families, risen to a position of some importance. His office has 
made him noble.” 

Our slight sketch of La Bruyére is very incomplete, but we must 
close it. He had the satisfaction of seeing his work recognised and ii 
appreciated during his lifetime, and he was rewarded with the highest 
literary distinction that his country could give him—a seat in the 
French Academy. He never married ; but there is a short sentence d 
somewhere which seems to show that he had a longing for the love \ 
of a woman whom he might love in return and call his own. He 
died suddenly at Versailles from a fit of apoplexy when he was only 
fifty-one years of age. In his rooms at the Hétel de Condé, which 
were more than modestly furnished, the only sign of ornament was 

picture of Bossuet, who twelve years before had procured for him 
the appointment of tutor to the Duc de Bourbon. Saint-Simon 
wrote of La Bruyére : “He was a cultivated man, of good company, 
simple-minded, with nothing of the pedant, and was perfectly honest. 
I knew him well enough to regret him, and also the work which 
might have been expected from one of his health and of his age.” 
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EXAMINING A SCOTCH SCHOOL. 


HE description which follows is, whatever its other merits or 
demerits, true in ali its outlines, and, like most uncoloured 
narratives, is quite free from any unpleasant innuendo or personal 
malice. At the same time I will not take the reader so far into my 
confidence as to state the precise geographical latitude of the north 
country parish, which I here call by the name of Carglen, and whose 
public school is the main theme of my paper. The school itself was 
the most conspicuous object in the entire parish. It was a substantial 
building of stone and lime, presenting its unsymmetrical front at the 
top of cornfields smiling in summer but bare in winter, and protected 
from the rear bya little plantation of fir and ash, known in our boyish 
phraseology as the “ new wuid.” Still further to the rear, but with 
the parish church intervening, a dense forest, generally described as 
the “ auld wuid,” covered the lower slopes of a precipitous moun- 
tain, and afforded abundant opportunity of playing the truant to 
the lazy scholar. There have I tarried with a kindred youthful soul 
for five long days at a stretch, destined, however, to be snatched from 
its recesses by the hand of a wily senior pupil. Ah, what an hour 
was that! But yet, the cosy nook under the sheltering rock, how 
cool it was, how deliciously screened from the noonday sun ! 


Beneath the birch with silver bark 
And boughs so pendulous and fair 
The brook falls scattered from the rock, 
And all is mossy there. 


I have said that the country church stood between the “ auld 
wuid” and the new. It was a large edifice, stately, bare, uninviting, 
and preternaturally solemn. At the gable there dangled a long rope 
attached toa cracked and antiquated bell— resembling in shape an 
inverted cooking pot—suspended in the exposed and uncouth belfry. 
This rope was sacred as a shred of the Ark of Covenant, and inspired 
a corresponding amount of awe in the mind of the youngsters. The 
temptations to meddle with it were great, and, to add to their strength, 
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they were daily present ; but yet I cannot recollect that on any 
occasion, save one, the weather-beaten cord was tampered with by the 
scholars of Carglen school. Then, indeed, an ominous sound vibrated 
through a considerable portion of the countryside. It was currently 
reported that Saunders MacVicar, the roadside stonebreaker (it was 
he who declared that, when the wild young doctor from the town of 
K went down the highway on the first velocipede that had 
been seen in those parts, the ‘‘auld deevil himsel whurlt by on a 
muckle wheel like a flash o’ fire”), had straitened his sadly bent back 
and cried, “ Eh! sirs, is it the Joodgment Day come sae sune?” 
There was a stern court-martial in the school that afternoon, and certain 
tender portions of the human body smarted keenly in consequence. 
The event was a serious one, matched only in its unwonted character 
by the intelligence which was one day whispered along the benches, 
that the septuagenarian parish minister, then on his deathbed, had 
been hurriedly married to Miss Nelly Dash by the local justice of the 
peace. Therein was excitement on a colossal scale, but the big 
yearly festival and day of remembrance was that on which there took 
place the annual school examination, or, to speak according to the 
rigid vernacular, “ zeminashin-day.” 

Those were times prior to Lord Young’s Act and the School 
Board régime. In Carglen school both sexes were represented, the 
boys being placed at one end and the girls at the other. All classes 
and grades of society sent their members, from the laird’s son down 
to the parish pauper. Democracy was triumphant, for within the 
dimensions of the schoolroom, as well as on the grass-clad play- 
ground, the son of Jack in tatters was quite as good as the well-clad 
favourite child of Jack’s master. 

We were a democracy, it is true, but a democracy held in check 
by a sovereign despot. Our tyrant was the Rev. Patrick Spens, 
Master of Arts of the University of Aberdeen, and a duly licensed 
preacher of the Word in the Scottish Established Church. Mr. 
Spens was one member of a family numbering a good round dozen, 
most of whom were struggling farmers in our parish of Carglen, but 
of all the dozen the dominie was facile princeps, alike in gifts and 
parochial distinction. His dwelling, near the school, was the cosiest 
cot in the whole parish, excelling in snugness the very manse itself. 
It was surrounded by a spacious fruit garden, the admired of all 
admirers, and the envied of all enviers. This impartial history shall 
be silent as to whether or not some of the luscious apples and mellow 
pears at times found their way into certain capacious pockets, snatched, 
like another famous apple, as the result of direct disobedience to a 
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superior will. Higher flights invoke the muse ; even the surpassing 
glories of examination-day! And yet a single incident of an allied 
character must-be mentioned, especially as it transpired on the 
morning of one of these annual examinations. It was then the year 
in which a formidable instrument known as a “‘skiter” (anglicé 
pea-shooter) flourished in all its vogue. Much havoc was wrought 
in many a tender spot of the human face and head, and the rowan- 
trees in the neighbouring wood were sadly stripped of their ruddy 
fruit for the purposes of ammunition. On the morning of the great 
day spirits naturally ran high, and sufficient courage was assumed to 
attack one of the large trees in the schoolmaster’s garden. Crack 
went the branches ; down fell the rowans, just as the rubicund coun- 
tenance of the Rev. Patrick Spens solemnly presented itself at the 
garden gate. Caught in the very midst of the nefarious act, the 
youngsters became, indeed, a terror-stricken and discomfited band. 
They took to their heels, and vanished from the scene, reuniting 
again—a sadly scared flock—at the further end of the schoolhouse. 
They durst not enter for the morning prayer. Peeping through a 
broken pane in the window the master’s eyes were seen to flash fire, and 
they rolled under his brows with ominous fury as he gravely addressed 
the Deity. The brief moments seemed lengthened to an age; but 
when the last syllables of the well-known voice died away, the pupils 
marched within in Indian file, a certain person, who shall be name- 
less, bringing up the rear. Erect in front of the fireplace stood the 
infuriated pedagogue, with outstretched arm, ready to clutch some one 
of the offenders ; but all were allowed to pass until the hindmost in 
the guilty army appeared. This culprit, dressed in his country best 
for the great examination, rejoicing especially in the lustre of a 
spacious collar of approved pattern, was forthwith seized upon by 
the outraged teacher. Snap went the polished collar in the course 
of the tugging and shaking and swinging that ensued ; fierce upon 
the immaculately dressed hair fell the repeated blows, till, at length, 
the sufferer, fairly vanquished, lay panting on the floor. Ve victis ! no 
doubt said the dominie as he stood triumphant ; ve victis / thought 
the criminal as he reclined at the tyrant’s feet. He was the youngest 
of the party, but yet there were presumably reasons cogent to a 
superior mind for his being singled out alike for personal and vica- 
rious punishment. Ah! what a shorn and discredited thing was he 
who received his quota of prizes from the hand of the chief examiner 
in the late afternoon of that day! The infliction of vicarious punish- 
ment was forgiven, if not forgotten, but the rude onslaught upon the 
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pardonable sin. But peace be with the punisher! No more does 
he wield the all-terrifying ferule, no more do the rising democracy 
rob his rowan-trees ; he rests where wicked youth no longer vex the 
spirit, in the grass-green Highland “kirkyaird” under the shadow 
of the calm Ben Ulen. 

The schoolmaster was hardly the central figure on examination- 
day, but he was at least one of those amongst whom the senior 
examiner was primus inter pares. THis garb was to some extent indi- 
cative of the occasion. The good man’s erstwhile pupils, looking 
back upon early days, can only think of their patient mentor as 
figuring in one or other of three separate changes of apparel. Three 
and only three—unchanged amid the changing years. Novelties 
arose; scholars came and went, but the well-known habiliments 
seemed to go on for ever. In suit number one he occasionally 
filled the pulpit ; in number two he played the festive guest at country 
gatherings, or vanished upon a brief holiday, or donned it for a lead- 
ing occasion like the yearly school examination ; in number three, 
threadbare and venerable, he did his duty, day by day, as one may 
say, in summer’s heat and winter’s snow. Suit number two it was, 
then, which signalised the eventful day of school inspection. 

Our examiners usually consisted of three persons, viz. the parish 
ministers of our own and two adjacent parishes, each of them, be it 
said, as became his profession, a man of education, probity, and 
Christian character. Primus inter pares (a poor Latinist may be 
allowed to air the expression once more) was the Reverend Archibald 
Longbeard, Doctor of Divinity, Minister of Aberkeith, and a great 
light in his presbytery, a clergyman who had served, ere the period 
under review, one of the very highest positions in the General As- 
sembly of the National Scottish Church. Dr. Longbeard was a 
gentleman of patriarchal appearance and presence, and therefore 
succeeded in inspiring a proper degree of awe in the minds of his 
youthful audience. My own rencontres with the estimable and popu- 
lar minister were confined to two separate and distinct functions. I 
do not recollect that he ever spoke a word to me personally in 
the course of his duties as chief school inspector ; but several coveted 
prizes found their way into my possession through his hands. That 
is the first episode. The second is somewhat diverse, though, let us 
hope, equally respectable. The Reverend Saunders Macdonald, 
Minister of Carglen, had been gathered to his fathers. To the 
funeral there appeared most of his brother-clergymen in the presby- 
tery, and, amongst them, the minister of Aberkeith. He drove along 
in the sad procession, seated in his brightly-polished dog-cart, until, 
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dismounting near the entry to the country churchyard, he called to 
the nearest bystander, who chanced to be myself, ‘‘ Here, my laddie, 
tak’ a haud o’ the reins,” and, like an arrow, I shot into the minister’s 
seat. My reward on his return was a benignant smile, and the 
impressive words, “ Weel, and what may your name be?” The 
second of our examiners was the Reverend Mungo Drab, of whom; 
good, kindly man, as he is long dead and gone, I may freely say that 
his body was small, his eye capacious, his auburn hair shaggy, and, 
further, that he always (was it always?) wore a pair of unsullied black 
kid gloves. If you met him on the country road, these gloves encased 
his hands ; in the pulpit on Sunday they were conspicuous ; in the 
schoolroom, when he was present, they were not discarded; and 
there was a legend in the parish that even in the sanctity and privacy 
of his own quiet study they still covered his fingers. This much- 
esteemed minister had formerly been schoolmaster of Carglen. Mr. 
Drab had been appointed to the office in the days when such posi- 
tions were acquired through oral competitive examination. A poor 
scholar, he had trudged barefooted for fifteen miles to meet the 
patrons, and, it was told, had succeeded§in winning the coveted 
prize, more by reason of the impression created though his appa- 
rently forlorn and wretched condition, than from any positive literary 
superiority which he had displayed to the other candidates. His 
annual visit to his old haunts in Carglen was unquestionably the 
palmy event of his old age. 

The third of the inspectors was the Reverend Alexos Grant, 
who was familiarly known as “oor ain minister.” This young 
preacher had been the successor of him who astonished the worthy 
parishioners by contracting a marriage with a handsome but penni- 
less young lady on his deathbed. Never shall the first visit of Mr. 
Grant to the old school of Carglen be forgotten. His modern airs, 
and the authoritative manner in which he corrected the local pro- 
nunciation of the letter 7 (“ jay, not ji,” said he was like a radical 
thunderclap to our conservative ears. The unlucky interposition 
evoked our bitter enmity. This parson, we saw, was a mere 
beardless youth, and how could he know these mysteries better 
than honest Patrick Spens, tyrant as we all in duty bound felt him 
to be? The mere idea was preposterous, and, credat_ Judeus, our 
judgment was highly approved by not a few of our seniors—the 
horny-handed farmers and peasants of Carglen. I have heard too 
that the new incumbent’s religious doctrine was impeached—“ mere 
cauld kail frae Aberdeen,” some taking upon themselves to declare— 
but the intricacies of ecclesiastical and religious shibboleth were be- 
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yond our comprehension. Another thing, however, we did not like. 
Why, thought we, in the height of our wisdom, should this little man 
dare to wind up his prayer in church on the Sabbath with the 
unfamiliar phrase “world without end. Amen,” when our ears had 
aye been on the alert for the welcome closing words “for ever 
and ever. Amen,” in the petitions of Mr. Saunders Macdonald ? 
Such serious innovations gave rise to no little heart-burnings in our 
conservative bosoms. 

These three gentlemen, then, were the main suns around whom 
we, the scholars, may be said to have revolved as satellites on 
examination-day ; and, as there were three examiners available for 
the inspection of the parochial education, so there were three schools 
in the parish. Ours was the first parochial school. At the northern 
end of Carglen, and about four miles distant from the main seminary, 
there was a well-taught female school for advanced pupils, while at 
the opposite extremity of the parish there was a much smaller estab- 
lishment, consisting of very young male and female scholars, kept by 
an ancient dame whom I shall here describe by the euphonious name 
of Eppie Macgillivray. This was the house of learning which the 
three inspectors first manfully attacked in the course of their annual 
examination, taking it invariably, as a sort of breakfast, on the 
morning of the day on which they appeared at the chief parochial 
school. Before the hour of noon, however, they gravely marched 
up, in order due, the long passage which bisected our schoolroom, 
and took their stand in close proximity to the master’s desk. The 
procession, limited in number as it always was, was yet an affecting 
spectacle. The scholars of Carglen school received them standing on 
tiptoe and gazing on their awe-inspiring countenances with distant 
veneration and respect. We were a plebeian rabble, and these were 
che true conscript fathers ! 

The ensuing proceedings began with an extempore prayer by the 
senior examiner—an unburdening of soul which usually lasted for 
about a quarter of an hour. This was a space long enough in the 
literal reckoning of its component seconds, but to some of us who 
had a previous acquaintance with Dr. Longbeard it appeared as if 
the religious exercise were drawn out to a period nearly as long as 
the space intervening between the previous examination and that 
in immediate prospect. It was a happy relief when “ for ever and 
ever. Amen” was reached, and the inspectors entered upon their 
more immediate duties. Dr. Longbeard examined the senior 
pupils, whose numbers only extended to six or seven. The sub- 
jects of examination were Latin, Greek, mathematics, history, com- 
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position, &c. Now Dr. Longbeard was the prince of examiners— 
that is, from the point of view of the lazy pupil. Little trouble did 
the easy-going divine give to the class which encircled his knees. 
Learned phrases, elegant tropes and figures, proceeded from his 
mouth ; but in very truth it was a huge pantomime. With eyes fixed 
resolutely upon the grimy ceiling of the schoolroom, he discoursed to 
us as if we had been a handful of university students, and he in his 
rightful professorial chair. Perhaps at those moments he felt that 
he had been unjustly defrauded of such a high position. Our part 
of the performance was mainly to mark, meditate, and admire. The 
bearings of a classical passage were all duly discussed, no doubt, 
though the absolute certainty of this assertion cannot now be vouched, 
for which of us had wings to follow the doctor in his higher flights ? 
Setting aside, however, Czesar and Virgil and Homer, there was one 
story which he told, I think, every year, and its repetition was always 
fresh. It had reference to an examination for the degree of Master 
of Arts, a public display of names, and other exciting incidents ; but 
the burning moral was so purely didactic and theological that with 
regret I must refrain from rehearsing its details. 

Mr. Mungo Drab had a more numerous auditory. To him fell the 
task of examining the middle forms. Mr. Drab was a great authority 
on geography. He was the parish minister of Radlin, and for that 
reason, I suppose, his first question upon examination -day, in hand- 
ling the geography class, was couched in these terms, ‘‘ Now, boys, I 
am sure you all can point out the town of Radlin ; will you, sir, do so?” 
The pupil who was thus directly addressed would very readily touch 
with the pointer that portion of the map of Scotland where the little 
burgh of Radlin was indicated. Following close upon the first was the 
additional question, “ And where may the fishing-town of Bankton 
be?” The cane was forthwith brought to bear upon that much- 
frequented seaport. We were not aware at the time of the predéter- 
mining cause which led to Mr. Drab’s putting this question, but some 
of his pupils have since learned, from a brief memoir of the deceased 
gentleman, which was compiled by a sympathetic friend, that Mr. 
Drab first saw the light amongst the humble fisher-folk of Bankton 
on the Moray Frith. The next question was delivered in the most 
insinuating tones: “ Now, where is Culloden Moor?” ‘The answer 
(given, of course, correctly) immediately led to a wordy sketch of the 
desolate battlefield, and to a further examination of the class as to the 
events which led up to and culminated in that complete disaster to 
the Stuart cause. “This is history, and not geography,” manfully said 
we to ourselves, as he plied us with puzzling conundrums. The 
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Moor was far, very far away, according to the local idea of distances, 
but we all knew something of it, and of the great fight of the past 
century ; but as to what the struggle had all been about our ideas were 
of the haziest (the teaching of history was not Mr. Patrick Spens’s 
chief forte). The proverb or saying, ‘There was mair lost at Cul- 
loden,” was often on our lips, but what cared we for Hanover or 
Stuart, Whig or Tory? 
** It was the English,” said we all, 
** Who put the Scotch to rout ;” 
But what they fought each other for 
We could not well make out. 
‘* But everybody said,’’ cried we, 
** That ’twas a famous victory.” 


This was woeful ignorance, of a truth ; but who was to blame? 
“ Eh, man, thae were awfu’ times,” said the honest peasants—that was 
about all they knew ; how much more were we taught? We were 
drilled a great deal in Latin substantives, verbs, and idioms, but how 
little did we learn of the stirring history of our own romantic land! 
But this is a digression; and yet Mr. Drab’s remarks were so extended 
that I feel sure time was left for no more than three or four additional 
questions as atest of our geographical knowledge. Nor is it necessary 
to describe minutely Mr. Drab’s dealings with all the remaining 
classes whose proficiency he was supposed to test. Mr. Patrick Spens 
was an accomplished elocutionist—at least he prided himself upon 
his powers—and the higher reading classes were somewhat diligently 
looked after. Mr. Drab had most likely a hint that great things 
might be expected in this direction, and when a particular passage in 
** MacCulloch’s Reading Lessons” had been selected (it was almost 
always the same portion at every annual examination) the best- 
trained pupils were called upon by Mr. Spens himself. The reverend 
examiner listened attentively, expressing his delight in such ejacula- 
tions as “ Eh, well,” “ Vera good, “ Well read,” and such like. Then 
he would tackle us as to the meaning of what we had been reading. 
The passage usually chosen by Mr. Spens had a stirring paragraph as to 
sounds which grate on the human nerves, and when this had been 
reached Mr. Drab was accustomed to say, “ Now, sir, can you name 
any examples of such sounds?” ‘“ Sharping o’ a saw or the braying 
o’ an ass” was the stereotyped reply on such occasions, and was 
delivered with great readiness by the questioned pupil. One further 
eccentricity of the examiner shall alone be mentioned. In checking 
the results of certain sums which had been worked out by the arith- 
metic class, the inspector—if two boys, in consecutive order, chanced 
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to be correct in their figures—was accustomed to intimate to the first 
that the result was “ right,” to the second that it was “quite right.” 
This the old clergyman repeated with unvarying iteration, till one day 
the schoolmaster launched at his head this terrible poser: “ Mr. Drab, 
what zs the difference between ‘right’ and ‘quite right ?’” 

I shall assume that the examination of the junior forms by the 
radical Mr. Alexos Grant was more thorough. Our minds were of 
course occupied with higher things. 

When the work of inspection was fairly over, the chief examiner 
delivered the prize-books to the successful pupils. They were 
awarded as the resuit of a record which Mr. Spens had kept, or was 
supposed to have kept, during the three previous months. The boys 
received them with huge delight inwardly, but outwardly with a mere 
contemptuous shake of the head, the girls with a low but awkward 
curtsey. Then the entire body of pupils stood up in their places to 
listen to a brief exhortation from the mellifluous lips of the Rev. 
Mungo Drab. This speech touched upon a variety of topics, which I 
will not trust my memory to reproduce ; but two items are graven for 
ever on the tablets of my brain. There may they remain till the right 
hand forgets its cunning. “ Boys and girls,” said the venerable mentor, 
“T urge you never to be ashamed to say ‘sir’ to your superiors, such 
as the minister, the schoolmaster, or the laird. It is the will of God, 
dear children, and Him ye must obey. Besides, take my word for it, 
it is right.” This was the first point, and the second was as follows : 
“Boys, let none of ye, on any account, permit the minister, the 
schoolmaster, or the laird, to pass ye on the road without respect- 
fully lifting your cap, or, if your head should happen to be bare, 
without shaking with your hand the hair over your brow, thus” (here 
the speaker indicated the manner in which the action was to be per- 
formed). ‘Take an example from the lads of Radlin. They never 
meet me, their minister, in the street without raising their bonnets, or 
pulling their forelocks.” Shade of the departed, a humble member 
of the little community thou didst thus address in the days of thy 
flesh in words of such serene wisdom would, at this moment, with 
due reverence, lift his hat to thy memory, did he chance to have at 
the moment such a covering to his head ; but, as he has not, he lifts 
the right hand to snatch the vicarious forelock, only, alas! to re- 
member that it has vanished, a premature baldness having ingloriously 
removed it! But the will must be accepted in lieu of the deed. 

Mr. Drab concluded his harangue with a time-honoured request 
to the schoolmaster for a couple of days’ holiday for the pupils. 
Then, amidst a prolonged “Hooray! hooray! hooray!” the 
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examiners vanished from the scene, and we set out for our various 
homes—some to the valley, some to the strath, and some to the 
mountain-side. 

Examination-day, as we knew it, is a thing of the past. Time’s 
unsparing touch has brought many changes, and Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Schools has now taken the place of the much-loved and 
highly-honoured clergymen who paid their annual visit to Carglen 
school. The schoolhouse itself still stands with undiminished 
glory at the top of the sloping cornfields ; but within it is shorn of 
half its beauty and interest, inasmuch as the pupils of the tender sex 
have been removed to a separate building at ieast half-a-mile distant. 
Oh, cruel hand of time and change! I believe that the general 
educational proficiency is now higher than it was in the olden days ; 
and yet it must be told in honour of the former schoolmaster of 
Carglen and the old-fashioned examiners that, whereas several men 
educated under their auspices have risen to eminence in the Church 
and the Civil service, and while, in the literary world, one (of whom 
many stories used to be told to those of us who followed him at 
Carglen school) is now a man of European reputation, I have failed 
to hear of any worthy rivals to the older generation in these later 
days of sterner discipline and more rigid methods of teaching and 
examination. 

ALEXANDER GORDON. 





PASTEUR AT HOME. 


PASTEUR’S persistency in claiming to have discovered 
e an almost infallible remedy for the prevention of hydro- 
phobia induced the Rev. R. A. Chudleigh and some friends of his 
to urge me to visit Paris and interview the famous French chemist, 
and as Mr. Chudleigh generously provided the means, off I set. My 
visit took place at the time when Pasteur’s treatment against hydro- 
phobia was attracting most attention. My object was not to take a 
patient in danger or supposed danger of hydrophobia, nor to collect 
statistics, still less to strengthen any theory: it was simply to see 
what was actually taking place—to observe the man and his assistants, 
and to report upon and to converse with the people whom I found 
in his rooms ; in short, I was only to be a spectator, nothing more, 
though my long experience of hospitals and private medical practice 
gave me some claim to rank as a trained observer, less likely than 
some other inquirers to be led astray by prejudice and falsehood. 

The character of hydrophobia invests it with an interest not often 
extended to diseases which destroy a thousand times as many lives. 
There is something so dreadful in the thought that the bite of a pet 
dog or the inoculation ofa scratch with the saliva of a favourite cat 
may be the first stage in a disease hopeless in its character and 
peculiarly distressing to witness, that new remedies are examined 
with a patience and hopefulness not often shown in other and really 
far more important cases. The great uncertainty as to whether a 
particular bite will end in hydrophobia, and the chance that even 
when the dog or cat is undeniably.rabid, the sufferer may escape all 
evil consequences, make investigations as to the value of any new 
treatment peculiarly perplexing and difficult. 

Some preliminary statements about hydrophobia, a subject on 
which the public are often ill-informed, cannot be but in place here. It 
is, then, a disease of great rarity, and not always of very clear origin. 
Many medical men pass a long and busy life and never see a case ; 
others see one or two. On this point the experience of the late Dr. 
Austin Flint, one of the ablest and most eminent physicians America 
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has ever produced, is of special value : he had only seen two cases, 
and the reader must remember that Dr. Austin Flint, from his 
eminence and metropolitan position, was of all American medical 
men one of the most likely to have opportunities of seeing cases. 

“ Dr. Carter of Shipley,” says an able writer, “ was one of the many 
men escorting patients to the Rue d’Ulm with whom I conversed on 
what goes on there. He has had unusual experience in hydrophobia, 
having treated eight cases, one of which was caused by the scratch 
ofacat. He knew a death from rabies—or at least a death with 
every rabid symptom—from the bite of a dog never ill, and yet alive.” 

We may fairly assume that hydrophobia may occur once in many 
millions of cases of other diseases. Some practitioners doubt its 
very existence, though the majority believe it to be a real disease. 
It is generally supposed to result from the bite or scratch of a rabid 
animal ; in other words, the saliva of a cat, dog, badger, wolf, or fox 
is introduced through the skin by a bite or scratch, and passing 
into the general current of the circulation, leads to singular changes 
and nearly certain death. The rapidity with which the virus enters 
the circulation is such that local applications are probably useless, 
and the faith in caustics seems only another time-honoured super- 
stition. Some authorities hold that the virus may remain latent in 
the cicatrix of the wound for days, months, even years, before being 
taken up by the system ; others treat such theories, and probably 
with reason, as old wives’ tales. Dr. Austin Flint argued that rabies 
did not occur very soon after the bite, nor very Jong after ; in other 
words, in cases of illness commencing directly after the bite, or very 
long after, there was no reason to believe the complaint to be hydro- 
phobia ; from ten days to a year fairly covered the extreme limits of 
incubation, and in all probability, when the disease appeared some 
years after a severe bite, which the patient had not forgotten, he had 
been subsequently inoculated by an infected animal. Again, granting 
the existence of the disease—and the evidence is sufficiently strong— 
and admitting that it is caused by the virus of an infected animal, 
much remains ; and to this the reader’s close attention must be 
directed. Not one dog in a thousand—not one, perhaps, in ten 
thousand—biting human beings is rabid ; and as many people, bitten 
by a rabid animal, are proof against the poison, and, as in a large 
proportion, the fangs are wiped clean by the clothes or skin in their 
passage into the subcutaneous tissues, the percentage of people 
bitten by rabid animals, ultimately becoming rabid, is very small. 
Still more to complicate matters, many nervous diseases simulate 
hydrophobia, or are liable to be mistaken for it. Many animals 
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suffering from epilepsy and other nervous complaints are hastily 
assumed to have rabies. Hot weather has nothing to do with the 
frequency or virulence of the disease, either in man or beast ; though 
hot weather is vulgarly supposed to have much to do with bringing 
it on. As the possibility of developing hydrophobia is present in 
the minds of nearly all people bitten by animals, deaths from terror 
are not unknown, and cases occur of what are called pseudo- 
hydrophobia. When the dead body of a dog is carefully examined 
by competent investigators, there are no certain signs by which 
hydrophobia can be recognised. The appearance of the corpse, and 
the presence in the stomach of straw, bits of wood, and other such 
matters is not conclusive. In many instances, too, the sufferer 
promptly sucks the wound, and may thus remove the virus, and in a 
still larger proportion a medical man, a chemist, or some neighbour 
applies acid, vinegar, carbolic acid, a hot iron, nitrate of silver, or 
some other potent agent, and so may destroy the virus. The severity 
of the wound, though adding danger of another kind, cannot have 
much to do with increasing the risk of hydrophobia, as the most 
minute particle of the poison introduced into the system acts as a 
ferment, and in some inexplicable fashion sets up destructive pro- 
cesses terminating in death. Nor has the locality of the bite any- 
thing to do with increasing or diminishing the risk ; the introduction 
of the virus is the one important matter, not the amount injected, 
nor the region wounded. 

Around Pasteur a fierce vivisection contest has raged. In many 
circles he is regarded as the incarnation of cruelty and inhumanity, 
and it has seemed to many of his opponents that his discomfiture, 
or rather that of his anti-hydrophobic treatment, would be the death- 
knell of experiments on animals ; on the other hand, many scientific 
men have rallied around him, apparently expecting that his triumph 
would for ever set at rest the anti-vivisection agitation. The diffi- 
culty, therefore, of being impartial, that is, judicial in the tone of my 
article and in the investigations which led to it, is obvious. Had I 
been asked to write a paper on the architectural beauties of Paris, 
its superb churches and ancient cathedrals, its picture galleries, its 
beautiful avenues and its transparent summer atmosphere, how 
quickly would my pen run on, how rapid would be the flow of 
words ! but the cold-blooded habits of the scientific investigator 
awaken no response in my breast, and to deal with scientific details, 
to balance facts—that was a task I was ill fitted for. 

Unfortunately in all respects, unfortunately for his reputation in 
many circles, still more unhappily for the hecatombs of innocent 
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victims whom he has slaughtered—sacrificed to what he supposed to 
be cruel necessity—Pasteur’s connection with vivisection has sur- 
rounded any investigation of the man and his labours with complica- 
tions of such a character that it is almost impossible to dismiss 
those terrible experiments from the mind, although very many 
Englishmen are not opposed to vivisection. 

Many of our most enlightened countrymen would endorse the 
following passage on vivisection from a reply once made by Charles 
Darwin to Professor Lankester: “ You ask about my opinion on 
vivisection : I quite agree that it is justifiable for real investigations 
on physiology, but not for mere damnable and detestable curiosity. 
It is a subject which makes me sick with horror, so I will not say 
another word about it, else I shall not sleep to-night.” On the same 
subject Sir J. Fayrer says of Darwin : “ He was a man eminently 
fond of animals, and tender to them ; he would not knowingly have 
inflicted pain on a living creature ; but he entertained the strongest 
opinion that to prohibit experiments on living animals would be to 
put a stop to the knowledge of and the remedies for pain and 
disease.” Charles Darwin’s views are much those of most medical 
practitioners ; they regard vivisection as a dreadful necessity ; but 
expect much from it, and look too hopefully on its supposed past 
triumphs. Few English medical men practise it ; still fewer feel any 
satisfaction in it. Whether justifiable or not is not now the question, 
but I am sure of this, that the victory or discomfiture of Pasteur will 
not dispose of the matter: the conquerors and the conquered in 
that field will be ready for other conflicts as embittered and 
perennial. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for a brief digression here. A great 
number of people object to vivisection, but think that it has led to 
memorable results; they are prepared to attend anti-vivisection 
meetings, to sign petitions, and to give a qualified assent to pro- 
hibitory measures ; they object to unnecessary experiments, ask for 
regulation, and, in short, waver from year’s end to year’s end : these 
persons form the vast majority of the educated classes. We have 
also a handful, who detest orthodox medical practitioners and 
abominate vivisection, but it is hard to discriminate between their 
hatred of doctors, their disbelief in science, and their horror of vivi- 
section. Again, we have a group, who do not believe in vivisection 
at all, nor in anything else, but love to be in opposition, and so oppose 
Pasteur, physiology, physic—legitimate and illegitimate—and science. 
Still, again, we have a few thoughtful, generous, upright people, 
among whom I should place my accomplished friend Mr. Chudleigh, 
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who honour science and self-denying medical practitioners, and yet 
shudder at vivisection, questioning its utility, emphatically denying 
its morality, and arguing with much show of reason that, even 
granting that vivisection occasionally leads to discoveries, those dis- 
coveries might have been as surely obtained by observations on man, 
and that the violent methods of the vivisectionist are not of value, for 
they have nothing in common with the more gradual operations of 
nature. Most people, however, take a somewhat cold-blooded view of 
the subject ; they do not wish to be present at experiments on living 
animals, and rather dislike anyone who performs them ; at the same 
time they would gladly profit by any discoveries made by such means, 
however morally indefensible. Pasteur’s treatment they do not 
approve, nor do they condemn it, for they know too little of the 
matter to form an opinion of any value: they drift hither and 
thither, and the last expression of opinion in favour of it or against 
it is the one that, for the moment, influences them. Candidly 
speaking, I am myself still unable to form a positive opinion as to 
the value of Pasteur’s treatment : my prejudices, as some would call 
them, are decidedly against its value, but in view of the irreconcilable 
conflict of opinion among the keenest observers I am still compelled 
to suspend judgment. It must be perfectly obvious to any mathe- 
matical mind that if Pasteur’s treatment is, in some cases, useful, he 
is on the high road to still more important discoveries, but that if his 
inoculations have, as some high authorities assert, no more to do 
with hydrophobia than with the lost books of Livy, those inocula- 
tions are totally useless. Strange to say, I sometimes meet with 
highly educated people, often university men of standing too, who 
admit that they do not believe that Pasteur has cured or prevented a 
single case of the disease, the evidence of failure is too overwhelming, 
but they go on to say that perhaps some day his labours will lead to 
useful results. Such a position I cannot comprehend. To oppose 
is logical, and the opposition may be on physiological or on moral 
grounds, or he may be credited with having made great discoveries, 
but to deny that he has done anything in the matter, and yet to look 
for great results hereafter, is a confusion of ideas that makes me 
despair. 

The rarity of hydrophobia is far greater than most persons would 
believe, and, at the risk of wearisome repetition, I must dwell upon 
it, for on it depends the chief difficulty in accepting Pasteur’s 
alleged triumphs. Perhaps a dozen deaths from hydrophobia are 
on the average registered in the United Kingdom every year, and 
other countries hardly show a longer death-roll. Professor E. Ray 
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Lankester says as follows: “In England as many as thirty-six 
persons died from the disease in 1866 ; in France 288 persons were 
its victims in 1858 ; and in Prussia and Austria it is more frequent 
than in England.” Bearing on this matter—the small percentage of 
rabid dogs among all the animals biting human beings—the official 
letter addressed by the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis to 
the Secretary of the Dogs’ Home is important. It is dated July 1, 
1886. In it occur these significant words: “No less than 180 
police officers have been bitten by dogs since last November. Two 
were sent to M. Pasteur to Paris, to be treated some weeks since ; 
and one police constable, bitten by a dog certified to be mad, is on 
his way to Paris to-night.” These dogs were the neglected, forlorn 
creatures infesting the streets, and they are oftener the victims of 
hydrophobia than other animals, and yet not one of the 180 con- 
stables whom they bit seems to have developed hydrophobia, or to 
have died from the bite, while only three were sent away to undergo 
Pasteur’s treatment. I need hardly add that not one of these three 
might ever have developed hydrophobia, nor is it certain that the dogs 
that bit them were in a dangerous condition. 

Having at one time known Sir William Jenner well, and having 
in my student days at University College formed a very exalted 
opinion of his great ability and singular capacity, I wrote asking 
him, as one of the Royal Commissioners for the investigation of 
Pasteur’s treatment, his frank opinion. Sir William at once re- 


plied :— 


I am sorry that I am unable to afford you any assistance in the matter that you 
bring before me: I am not sufficiently acquainted with all the facts, nor do I think 
the facts are yet numerous or definite enough for anyone to form a conclusion. I 
think the question should still be regarded as sub judice. Iam not in any way 
prejudiced—my mind is quite open upon the subject. i assisted in sending over 
two cases to Paris, and they have both done very well, but Iam not at all sure 
that the dogs that bit them were mad : they were said to be. 


This letter is dated August 4, 1886, but I am not aware that the 
ex-President of the Royal College of Physicians has changed his 
mind since. 

Dr. Jacob, of Leeds, a rising physician, has suggested that 
Pasteur’s experiments should be repeated by an independent autho- 
rity, for at present there are great difficulties in accepting his cure as 
proved. If among 600 or more patients treated at Paris too had 
been bitten by mad dogs, he would expect about six to become 
affected with hydrophobia, and if no cases of hydrophobia occurred 
among them, that would be a strong presumption in Pasteur’s favour 
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but not an absolute proof. One might fancy that Pasteur’s experi- 
ments had been on a scale sufficiently extensive to satisfy the most 
exacting requirements. 

I cannot get the most recent figures, but two years ago I was 
positively assured that at least 126 deaths had followed the preventive 
treatment, and an eminent writer turned the tables completely round 
on Pasteur, and asserted that the injection would in many cases 
cause active disease and spread hydrophobia far and wide, much as 
inoculation for small-pox carried that terrible disease into all parts 
of Europe and so largely augmented the death-rate from small-pox 
that it had to be declared illegal. Mr. Chudleigh has, however, 
come to my assistance, and has given me the most recent information 
on which he can lay his hands. 

From this it appears that up to the end of October 1889, M. 
Pasteur claimed to have treated upwards of 9,oco persons, and the 
deaths following his treatment had then reached 183, although it is . 
not impossible that many others had occurred of which no particulars 
had reached the public. True, this necrology rests in the main on 
the authority of the Anti-Vivisection Society, and it might be open to 
suspicion as coming from a hostile quarter ; but, as a set-off to this 
objection, Professor Thomas Lauder Brunton, whose eminence in the 
scientific and medical world is only surpassed by his distinction as 
an apostle of vivisection, frankly admitted before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Rabies in Dogs that this table was accurate, and that it 
seemed to him to have been drawn up with extreme care. So far 
good. Now 9,000 cases of bites from rabid dogs in four years, in 
France mainly, seems a long list of casualties, and the more thoroughly 
we examine the figures the greater our difficulties. If nearly all these 
cases were genuine bites from rabid dogs—and if we accept Pro- 
fessor Ray Lankester’s estimate, that 16 per cent. of the sufferers 
would die of hydrophobia—Pasteur saved at least 1,300 lives, making 
allowance, that is, for the 183 recorded deaths ; but it is appalling 
to be told that but for his interposition the annual death-rate from 
hydrophobia would have stood from 200 to 300 higher in France 
alone than it actually did. Is there any evidence for believing any- 
thing so improbable? On the other hand, assuming that a majority 
of the sufferers had not been bitten by rabid animals, and putting 
the death-rate at 5 per cent. in those who had—an estimate finding 
favour with many authorities of repute—then 183 deaths among, say, 
4,000 cases, would seem to show that the anti-rabic treatment was 
only a gigantic imposture. 

“Tt is rather a curious comment,” says the Aritish Medical 
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Journal of July 10, 1886, on the letter of Sir Charles Warren 
with regard to the multiplicity of rabid dogs, “ that the Hydrophobia 
Commission is at present retarded in its investigations by the difficulty 
of obtaining a rabid dog with which to test the efficacy of the pro- 
tection afforded by inoculation.” 

Though I have seen hundreds of dog-bites, I have never seen a 
case of hydrophobia, and I have not known more than two or three 
medical men who had seen cases. This, again, proves the extreme rarity 
of the disease and the improbability that thousands of persons should 
be bitten in the course of three or four years by rabid animals in 
Europe alone, though it is conceivable that in a few weeks hundreds 
might fancy that the animals which had bitten or scratched them 
were rabid. Yet of these hundreds of sufferers not one might, even 
without any treatment, become rabid. _It is sufficiently common for 
people to fancy that any dog chancing to bite them is mad, when the 
wonder is that more people are not bitten by the poor, wretched 
little creatures that are every day worried, beaten, and frightened, 
and in their terror snap at the nearest tormentor. 

No treatment for hydrophobia is in medical circles regarded 
with favour, although the most potent remedies have been repeatedly 
resorted to; not one has stood the test of scientific inquiries, nor 
received the support of medical practitioners, except of the particular 
group who had introduced it, and yet it is instructive how doubly 
industrious the inventors of infallible methods of treatment for 
the cure of hydrophobia have been of late. Without a particle of 
evidence, we are bewildered by entreaties to resort to a cure called 
Buisson’s, which consists in being parboiled ; this, with the addition of 
injections of pilocarpine, is said to cure all sufferers who do not die. 

So much has been published about M. Pasteur, and his methods 
of treatment are so widely known, that all I could attempt in my visits 
to his rooms was to observe curiously anything I saw, and describe 
it as accurately as possible. Hurried impressions from brief inter- 
views with busy men are particularly liable to lead to false impres- 
sions, and may be ridiculed as valueless or actually misleading, so 
that I only claim to have endeavoured to give a plain and un- 
varnished narrative of what I saw and of the conversations I heard. 
Surely many readers will exclaim, “‘ No easier task was ever given an 
investigator.” Is this really so? Is it not rather true that the rarest 
qualifications are needed? To observe demands the keenest vision, 
the most retentive memory, the soundest judgment. Why, the very 
appearance of a distinguished man, and surely that is‘a simple 
matter, is not given as the same by any three different highly trained 
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observers. A charming and powerful writer in the ational Review 
of August 1886, describes Pasteur’s eyes as “dark blue,” but 
in the Fortnightly of July 1886, G. M. Crawford twice says his eyes 
are “topaz-yellow.” Colour-blindness somewhere! Contrast with 
this uncertainty as to the colour of the eyes, the complexion ; in one 
case said to be “ bronzed,” in another “pale”! As for his stature 
there is the same uncertainty, and one person saw only a short, itout, 
elderly man, where another beheld the “figure of a soldier or a 
majestic bearing. Fortunately, no one represents Pasteur as < giant, 
that would have been too great a flight of the imagination. 

During the summer of 1886, at least three articles of great merit 
appeared on “ Pasteur and Hydrophobia”: one in the JVineizenth 
Century, from the pen of Professor E. Ray Lankester, was couched in 
terms so laudatory that they must nave brought a deep blush to the 
cheek of the French savant, who surely had never before been 
credited with a more brilliant list of discoveries and triumphs ; a 
second, in the Fortnightly, was much less complimentary, and 
perhaps erred in ascribing to Pasteur and his assistants the 7é/e of 
charlatans if not of knaves, while the author hinted that the disease 
itself might only exist in the mind of nervous sufferers ; the third 
article, in the ational Review, approached the subject differently ; 
the author was positively awe-struck by the genius of Pasteur, and 
fully accepted his discoveries as proved. She made no claim to be 
regarded as competent to judge of the merits of the case. There is 
something positively charming in the frankness with which this 
talented authoress says : 

As I left M. Pasteur I ventured to say to him that I had greatly known and 
greatly beloved the man who had conquered pain by chloroform, and that 
I should always be grateful to have met the savant who was about to rid 
the world of one of its most cruel scourges. As he lifted his eyes to my face, 
and replied, ‘*‘ Madam, you are really very good to speak thus to me,” I noticed 
their peculiar expression. They seemed to look and yet not to see, and I 
asked myself—Was this only the effect of the day’s fatigue, or of that incessant 
use of the microscope which had brought on his illness? His figure remains 
graven on the memory. In the middle of Paris, of the Paris which stews for 
ever in the juice of her own democratic passions, and of her own godless and 
clandestine joys, he seemed to stand out a high priest of Nature. Nor is hea 
merg scientist searching for knowledge under the daylight of his intelligence. 
Science in her gravest mood tends ever to utility, and Pasteur seeks for the truth 


that is alone worth knowing—how to be accurately and practically useful to man- 
kind. 


What a eulogium !—“ the man about to rid the world of one of 
its most cruel scourges.” Professor Lankester’s opinion of Pasteur 


is also worth reading. 
VOL. CCLXVIII. NO. I91T. 
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M. Pasteur is no ordinary man: he is one of the rare individuals who must 
be described by the term genius. Having commenced his scientific career, and 
attained great distinction as a chemist, M. Pasteur was led by his study of the 
chemical process of fermentation to give his attention to the phenomena of 
disease in living bodies resembling fermentation. Owing to a singular and 
fortunate mental characteristic, he has been able not merely to pursue a rigid 
path of investigation dictated by the logical or natural connection of the phe- 
nomena investigated, but deliberately to select for inquiry matter of the most 
profound importance to the community, and to bring his inquiries to a successful 
practical issue in a large number of instances. Thus he has saved the silkworm 
industry of France and Italy from destruction, he has taught the French wine 
makers to quickly mature their wine ; he has effected an enormous improvement 
and economy in the manufacture of beer, he has rescued the sheep and cattle of 
Europe from the fatal disease Anthrax, and it is probable—he would not himself 
assert that it is at present more than probable—that he has rendered hydrophobia 
a thing of the past. The discoveries made by this remarkable man would have 
rendered him, had he patented their application and disposed of them according 
to commercial principles, the richest man in the world. They represent a gain 
of some millions sterling annually to the community. It is right for those who 
desire that increased support to scientific investigation should be afforded by the 
governments of civilised states, to point with emphasis to the definite ability and 
pecuniary value of M. Pasteur’s work, because it is only in rare instances that the 
discovery of new knowledge and the application of that knowledge go hand in 
hand. So little was hydrophobia understood, and to so small an extent had it 
been studied previously to M. Pasteur’s investigations, that it was regarded by a 
certain number of highly competent physicians and physiologists, although this 
was not the general view, as a condition of the nervous system brought about by 
the infliction of a punctured inflammatory wound, in which the action of a 
specific virus or poison took no part : it was in fact by some physicians regarded 
as a variety of lock-jaw, or tetanus. Death results from spasm of the respiratory 
muscles, the patient dies asphyxiated. The desire to bite is rare. The disease 
invariably, as in the dog and other animals, terminates fatally, and usually 
between the second and fifth day after the symptoms have been first observed, 
though it sometimes runs on to the ninth day. 


To form a right judgment as to Pasteur is not easy. He must be a 
man of commai.ding ability, for his name is associated with a long list 
of brilliant discoveries ; but I have not sufficiently studied his life and 
works to feel justified in hinting that his merits have been over- 
estimated, for fame is not easy to get, and such fame as his must 
have something more solid to rest upon than the extinction of hydro- 
phobia, which, in the face of nearly 200 deaths after his treatment, 
seems somewhat problematical. 

Arrived in Paris, having already introduced myself to Pasteur by 
some correspondence, I made my way to 14 Rue Vauquelin ; and 
having passed through a plain wooden door into a narrow paved 
yard, I found two other doors to my left, and on inquiry was told 
that they opened into the waiting-room. The sight that met me was 
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very similar to that in any out-patient room in a large general 
hospital in England, with this difference, that whereas in an English 
waiting-room many of the sufferers look very ill and are dirty, de- 
pressed and ragged, those in Pasteur’s entrance-hall were mostly 
clean, well dressed and cheerful, and among them were many persons, 
whether spectators or patients I could not always ascertain, evidently 
of good social position. Much animated conversation was going on, 
and people were laughing merrily. At the end of the room, to the 
left, was a wooden railing separating a smaller room or recess from the 
larger, and as a large crowd was collected there I made my way.to it, 
and found a young man calling over a list of numbers and names ; 
with some difficulty I reached the barrier and attracted his attention. 
I told him who I was, and asked to be taken to M. Pasteur ; the 
clerk simply pointed to a very short man at his side, wearing a smok- 
ing-cap and said: “There is M. Pasteur; pray speak tohim.” Ac- 
cordingly I passed through the gate, and advancing to M. Pasteur 
handed him my card ; he glanced at it and remarked : “ Would you 
wait till the doctors come? Pray take a seat in the large room yonder.” 
I passed out again, and waited three-quarters of an hour. All this 
time names were being called over, and more people were pouring 
in. I had a singularly favourable opportunity of observing Pasteur 
in the meantime. He is short, stout, and elderly, with nothing 
striking in manner or appearance ; he seemed worried, preoccupied, 
and busy ; he is slightly lame, and his sight is bad, while, like most 
Frenchmen, according to my experience of them, he is extremely 
reserved. After a time, on the arrival of the physicians, I passed 
through the barrier and the small room into a large inner one, where 
I found many people,—a quiet, orderly, animated, well-dressed 
throng, a few patients, but the majority visitors or inquirers like my- 
self. One or two assistants marshalled the patients and conducted 
them to a medical man sitting in a chair ; to the doctor’s left was a 
table, on which were placed a dozen small vessels like custard 
glasses, containing the virus, a lamp, with a vessel of boiling water 
over the latter, and a few fine hypodermic syringes. The assistant 
received the syringe from the doctor, rapidly washed the needle in 
boiling water, filled the reservoir with virus, and handed it to the 
doctor, who very expertly injected the contents under the skin of the 
patient’s side. Why M. Pasteur has selected the side of the patient 
as the right place for the injection is incomprehensible to me ; any 
part of the body would apparently do equally well ; true, M. Pasteur 
argues that the nearer the centre of the circulation the better, but 
physiologically, I can see no advantage in this. The operator having 
T2 
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returned the empty syringe to the assistant, the patient passed out 
through a door behind the surgeon. It is hardly necessary to say 
that few of the patients felt the prick of the needle, the operation is 
only a minor one, though children were of course alarmed, and some 
cried and resisted. This might easily deceive a layman, although a 
medical man would know how little was meant. The process was 
rapid, and scores of people came in quickly, were operated on, and 
passed out. I was struck by the admirable order which prevailed, 
the calmness and good behaviour of the patients, and the noiseless- 
ness and rapidity with which, when the injections were over, they 
filed out. An English out-patient surgery exhibits more noise and 
confusion, and less work is done in the same time. As this part of my 
report will conflict with many of the statements published, I consider 
it important to remind the reader that there is a vast difference be- 
tween noise and confusion. To an outsider a review ground, a printing 
office, a hospital, a large kitchen, and a factory will seem noisy and 
disorderly, though an expert may be struck by the perfect order 
and amazing industry prevailing. A little practical knowledge would 
teach the visitor in Pasteur’s rooms that underlying the bustle of 
activity real work was being done, methodically, promptly, and 
perfectly. 

Two or three of the very few dirty, shoeless people I saw during 
my stay in France were in the rooms of M. Pasteur, and they were 
not French. 

All this time M. Pasteur was moving about, briefly speaking to 
his assistants, or addressing a couple of words to strangers. An 
inner room led out of the large operating one, and there I found a 
surgeon busily engaged dressing wounds, some of them of great 
severity. Hedexterously removed the dressings, put a little powdered 
iodoform on the wounds, then a pad of carbolised cotton wool, and 
a little fine gutta-percha tissue, and finally a gauze bandage over all. 
This man was large of person, cheerful of countenance, and remark- 
ably rapid in his manipulations. As the patients came up in larger 
numbers he became more and more busy, and at last he turned 
to me and said in a quick, decisive way, “Be good enough to 
dress some of these people” ; so I set to work and attended to a 
few ; but how he guessed I was a medical practitioner I cannot 
tell. 

There could be no doubt that a large proportion of the patients 
had been bitten, and some seriously ; a Russian lad had had his 
right leg so severely lacerated, that a certain proportion of deaths 
might be expected in 500 such cases of injury. One of the accounts 
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I have read throws doubt on the dona fides of many of the patients, 
and actually accuses the majority of being arrant impostors ; for 
such an accusation there is no possible foundation or excuse, though 
possibly it may be true of a small percentage. 

There did not seem any great air of seriousness among the 
patients and spectators ; indeed I suspect that many looked on the 
whole thing as a joke; a small one, it may be, still a joke. 

As M. Pasteur invites inquiry and criticism, I suppose that 
matters could not be altered ; still there was an appearance of some- 
thing like a show in the proceedings and place that would wear away 
should the laboratory remain open for years. Many of the aristo- 
cratic gentlemen and graceful ladies who passed through the rooms 
were evidently come to look round, just as they might, later in the 
day, go to a flower show, or a picture gallery. 

M. Pasteur was too silent and reserved to get anything out of 
him. Under such circumstances—the centre of such a throng of 
inquirers—an English discoverer would have rattled away twenty to 
the dozen, explaining and enlarging upon everything, and offering all 
the information he had to give ; not so Pasteur. 

The fortnightly of July 1886 says of him: 


He is obliging to all in the manner of a kindly, hard-worked man, who has no 
time to lose in idle talk and empty compliments. His conversation with a new- 
comer, however important or well introduced, is limited to ‘‘ How do you do? 
What can I do for you?” this not drily or gruffly; and on being told that the 
visitor wants to be inoculated, he says : ‘* Good, go and wait your turn with the 
others.”” He asks very few questions, indeed sometimes none, as to how appli- 
cants for treatment came to be bitten, and does not like to hear that the dog which 
inflicted the bite has not been killed. ‘‘ Dogs suffer so dreadfully when rabid that 
it is a humane duty to kill them at once.” Yet he must know that no diagnosis 
of rabies is complete unless the dog first dies of that disease. The first thing one 
notices is that he has the bronzed complexion of a military veteran, and a good 
deal in the expression of the face of a grave old soldier. The former must ave 
been inherited, as his life has been sedentary, and the latter may possibly be the 
result in infancy and boyhood of conscious and unconscious imitations of his 
father—un brave de la grande armée until 1816 or thereabouts, when he set up a 
little tanyard near Déle, in la Franche-Comté. It is well for those who want to 
scan the savant reading the blue despatches that he sometimes takes off mechanic- 
ally his black velvet smoking-cap which he ever wears at home and in his 
laboratory. The ‘‘dome of thought, the palace of the soul,” shown by its 
removal, is solidly constructed, spacious, and high, without being arched. A man 
with such a head could not help making his mark in life. The mind is at ease 
in a dwelling so spacious. All the lineaments bespeak self-will, and the habit of 
hard, patient, persevering work. A nose that would be lumpy if shorter, is 
wrinkled in all directions at the bridge. It is the sort of low nose with a thick, 
advancing, downward end, semi-vetroussé and semi-dipping, which one sees in the 
effigies of antique French warriors, and which Mercié has given to his equestrian 
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statue in the salon of the Constable de Montmorency. A short scant beard does 
not hide the massive, fleshy, and yet not heavy outline of the under part of the 
face. An air of thoughtful gravity pervades the countenance. But there is some- 
thing of the African feline in the topaz-yellow eyes, which, when the smoking-cap 
is taken off and the head thrown back, stare right before them at vacancy as if to 
rest the optic nerves. I have never seen a human being with eyes like Pasteur’s ; 
they are sometimes lighted up by flashes of scientific inspiration. 


Much of this admirable description agrees fairly well with my own 
observations. 

After a time I got hold of Dr. Grancher, a tall, slight, bald man 
of forty, extremely able and gentlemanly, and proceeded to cross- 
examine him, but not successfully, for there must be two parties to a 
cross-examination—the questioner and the questioned. I tried the 
vole of the former, but Dr. Grancher was little less unapproachable 
than his chief. The main point I wanted to clear up was—what 
proof was there that the people coming to be treated had been bitten 
by rabid animals. He very quietly answered, “ We have none ; we 
cannot investigate all the cases that come here ; we assume that the 
people who come have good reasons for their journey. Some bring 
a certificate from their doctors; others bring nothing. We prefer 
certificates from veterinary surgeons, as to the condition of the dog. 
When,” continued Dr. Grancher, “a dog without obvious cause has 
bitten three or four people, and subsequently becomes rabid, we 
have no doubt as to his condition.” So far true, but it would be 
interesting to find out how often the offending dog is proved to 
become rabid ; and, unless I am greatly in error, we should not in 
England accept the ferocity of a dog as any proof that it was rabid. 

Doctor Grancher, through whose medium Pasteur operates, enters and sits 
down in an arm-chair in the recess of the northern window facing the door. A 
side light from a western window falls on his face. On his left is a table with 
ten glasses, containing a substance which looks like starch, but is peptonised 
gelatine, having in it nine different degrees of tamed virus, and the rapid poison 
in its pristine strength. No. 1 is the weakest, No. 10 the most potent. 
The doctor is middle-aged, slender, bald, sandy-haired, self-possessed, pale, has a 
Mephistophelian profile, and never by any chance says a word to anybody. His 
air is one of utter indifference. He is merely Pasteur’s authorised medical instru- 
ment. But under his indifferent manner keen watchfulness peeps out. His 
hands are in black kid gloves, which on sitting down he carefully examines to see 
there are no holes. The doctor operates on all—the scrofulous, consumptive, 
scabby, the healthy, the young, the old, the maiden, the child, the gallant soldier, 
&c. &c., with the same hypodermic syringe. He does not wash it between the 
inoculations, or the categories of inoculations. Each patient, on coming upto him, 
bares his or her abdomen. The ladies have ingenious contrivances to avoid 
indelicate exhibitions. Nevertheless, some of them redden like peonies, and others 
all but cry. Grancher pays no heed to their blushing, nor to their welling-over 
eyes, and operates as if they were anatomy-room subjects, He takes a bit of 
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the abdominal flesh between a finger and thumb, drives slantingly down under 
the skin the needle, and injects. This syringe is an elegant little instrument like 
a case pencil. There are times when his eye, it seems to those who watch him, 
expresses scoffing scepticism. It seems to say Zas a@’imbéciles. He is not in 
Pasteur’s secret. This contemptuous glance may perhaps be explained by the 
fact that the crowd emits a worse odour than a collection of old and freshly worn 
shoes. French and Belgian peasants are clean and neat, but lower order Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Russians are dirty to a loathsome degree. The Kabyles have a 
passion for clean linen and cold water, and never fail to wash their feet under the 


tap of the Ecole Normale. 


This lively Fortnightly Review writer contends, it will be noticed, 
that “ Dr. Grancher is not in M. Pasteur’s secret.” I do not in the 
least understand what this means. Dr. Grancher seems to me an 
excellent representative of a large class of medical practitioners ; he 
is employed—whether gratuitously or not I do not know—to do 
something, in this particular case to carry out subcutaneous injections 
of virus, and that something he does to the best of his ability ; that 
seems his vé/e. 

At the time of my visit at least 4,000 people had gone to Paris 
from all parts of Europe and America ; but the people are chiefly 
French ; foreigners bear but a small ratio to the whole. 

I found many people engaged like myself in making inquiries ; 
with some of these I entered into conversation, and their opinions con- 
flicted very much one with another. For instance, I noticed a very 
large, gentlemanly man, about sixty—evidently a person of ability 
and mark. With some hesitation I addressed him, and found him 
most courteous. He was a Russian physician from Moscow. He 
had once only seen a case of hydrophobia, and when I commented 
on the incredible number of rabid dogs that seemed without 
rhyme or reason to be infesting Europe like one of the plagues 
of Egypt, he smiled. He appeared to accept the sincerity and good 
faith of Pasteur as above question, and spoke warmly of his ability 
as a chemist and of his discoveries in crystallisation ; but, as for 
physiology, he again smiled. On asking the Russian his opinion as 
to whether there was any value in Pasteur’s theories and treatment, 
he replied oracularly: ‘‘ Time will show ; time has destroyed many 
great reputations and exposed many pretensions. As for truth, 
where can we find perfect truth, but with One above, the Source 
and Fountain of all truth?” This was very true, though it gave me 
little assistance. 

Too much has undoubtedly been made of Pasteur’s not being a 
medical man, and not having studied physiology. I cannot see why 
highly educated men are necessarily incompetent to judge, and often 
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correctly and impartially, of the merits of men and things outside 
their daily work. The question is not—Is Pasteur a doctor and a 
physiologist? But—Has he the intellectual qualifications for master- 
ing the subject he has taken in hand? Can he sift and weigh 
evidence? Is he unprejudiced? Is his first and last aim the love 
of truth and the good of mankind? ‘These questions I leave others 
to answer, though there will hardly be two opinions as to his ability. 
Most medical men are not original investigators, and few, however 
well qualified as regards professional education and the possession of 
diplomas, are competent to discover or report upon new truths, and 
Pasteur might easily be more competent in this respect than most 
successful and skilful practitioners. 

Pasteur’s keenness of observation and retentiveness of memory 
did not impress me as remarkable. The last time I saw him before 
leaving Paris, when, wishing him good-bye, he looked at me absently 
and said: “ You, you have not then been bitten?” ‘ Many times,” 
I replied, * but not of late, nor by a mad dog.” Still even of this I 
will not make much. Pasteur must be a man of remarkable acumen 
and power, although he may not favourably impress all strangers. At 
the same time I have known many eminent men, whose writings and 
achievements showed them to be geniuses, who did not convey even 
to intimate friends the impression of conspicuous ability. 

On my second morning in the rooms matters went on much the 
same. I noticed a dark man of fifty, whom I cross-examined. He 
was a physician from Cairo, sent to Paris to investigate the matter. 
He was very reticent as to Pasteurism, though he accounted for the 
large number of patients from their being drawn from a vast area, 
which did not agree with my own observations and inquiries. The 
Egyptian physician was clever, lively, and intelligent. Among the 
patients were two foreign women—one tall, the other short, both 
singularly handsome. ‘‘ What are those people ?” I inquired. ‘ One,” 
he replied, “is an Arab; the other I don’t know.” The short 
woman whom he had called an Arab heard him, and politely begged 
his pardon, disclaiming any Arab blood. She and her tall com- 
panion were Spaniards—from Arragon, I think. ‘“ Yes, but of Arab 
type,” the physician retorted. ‘ Don’t you know that the Arabs ruled 
Spain for 700 years?” The woman iaughed, but doubted her Arab 
ancestry, or the Arab rule of Spain, I don’t know which. 

Among the visitors there was another tall man, with gold-rimmed 
spectacles. I put him through a long cross-examination ; he wasa 
Brazilian physician, investigating the subject preparatory to opening 
a similar institute at Rio. It was quite refreshing at last to meet 
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with a believer in Pasteur ; he was convinced that the tredtment was 
infallible, and the deaths he got over very comfortably. Some were 
from the severity of the wounds, other people did not come soon 
enough, and some deaths were from other complaints ; that was his 
explanation. 

One morning I heard M. Pasteur speak to a man, evidently a 
stranger, perhaps a foreigner. He had not brought a medical certifi- 
cate, and had been previously ordered to get one from his doctor, 
who lived at some distance. ‘Telegraph at once,” said Pasteur 
peremptorily ; “we must have certificates and proofs whenever we 
can get them.” 

There is little to add. Of Pasteur’s kindness of heart, or rather 
of his. affection for children, there is no doubt. ‘He is in ready 
sympathy with children. The moment a little one sobs or whimpers 
in go his fingers into his waistcoat fob and out comes a silver coin, 
which is slipped, with the accompaniment of pats on the back and 
head, into the young thing’s hand. This is done spontaneously, and 
from pure good nature.” 

M. Pasteur’s own evident faith in what was going on—I mean in 
the value of the treatment—I could not possibly doubt ; nor could I 
question in one sense his humanity ; he seemed passionately fond of 
children, and any little child always attracted his attention. One of 
the doctors, the large jovial man, was injecting the virus into a little 
boy and the latter resisted and screamed. The slight disturbance 
attracted M. Pasteur’s notice ; he hurried up: “What are you doing?” 
he exclaimed sharply. ‘“ Nothing,” replied the doctor ; “ the little boy 
saw the instrument and was frightened, that is all.” Again, a second 
child cried, when M. Pasteur once more came up and said, “ Ah, my 
child, it is all over.” Once more, a little girl was rather noisy, when 
he hurried to the spot and said in a tone of real concern, “ Souviens- 
toi, ma petite, que si on t’a fait du mal c’est pour ton bien, mon 
enfant.” Another child he soothed and comforted, giving it a piece 
of money. I saw one of the medical men kissing a little child he 
was going to attendto. I apologise for mentioning these trivial mat- 
ters, but I am bound to be candid in my statements, and some 
persons have represented Pasteur and his assistants as monsters of 
cruelty. But I must remind the reader that professions and practice 
have not always much in common. ‘The most indefatigable in their 
attendance at church, and in their observance of religious forms, are 
unfortunately sometimes those who show least of the true spirit of 
the Master ; the roughest in appearance are sometimes the kindest 
and gentlest ; and the smoothest spoken have occasionally the hardest 
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hearts. A friend of mine, who would not be considered strictly 
orthodox, is of all the men whom I know the cne who seems best to 
enter into and to understand the spirit of the Master ; another friend, 
a most enthusiastic sportsman, who thinks little of human life, is the 
one whose tender love of animals and birds has most impressed me. 
So while M. Pasteur and his assistants may be dead to all feeling for 
animals—at least towards those they are going to vivisect—they may 
feel deep love for young children, and be ready to help and soothe 
them. Having always regarded vivisection with undisguised aversion, 
I felt greater curiosity than common to see a man whose fame as a 
vivisector is world-wide, but during my conversations with him I 
heard nothing of those terrible and repeated experiments that have 
aroused so much horror in many hearts. “ Pasteur is happy in his 
married life, happy in the marriage of his daughter to the M. Valery- 
Radot who has written such a charming “ Life of a Savant by an 
Ignoramus,” and happy in the company of a grandchild whom Barnet 
has painted standing beside him, the savant’s hand half-hidden 
among the girl’s clustering curls. Because of his experiments on 
animals he was once reproached with cruelty. ‘* Never,” he replied, 
** never in my life have I taken the life of an animal for sport, but 
when it is a question of my experiments, I claim the right to make 
them ; I am deterred by no scruples !” 

The public interest in the subject declined for a time, when the 
death of Lord Doneraile of hydrophobia following the bite of a tame 
fox reopened, as from the rank of the sufferer it could hardly fail to 
do, the whole question of Pasteurism, and as the case was typical of 
a large class I will relate it. Lord Doneraile was an elderly noble- 
man, of rather quiet country habits, and very fond of dogs. He was 
bitten by a tame fox, and soon after the latter became rabid. Of 
course Lord Doneraile was a good deal alarmed, and without delay went 
to Paris, where he and his coachman, who had also been bitten at the 
same time, underwent that curious treatment with which the name 
of the illustrious Frenchman will henceforth be inseparably connected. 
The patients returned home apparently well. Unfortunately, after a 
time the master became ill and developed hydrophobia, and in a few 
days passed away, adding another to the long list of failures that have 
thrown such increasing discredit on Pasteur’s treatment of hydro- 
phobia. The man, much younger than his master, keeps well, though, 
by the way, age has little to do with the development and course of 
the disease. Lord Doneraile’s was the ninety-eighth death after 
treatment at the hands of Pasteur. 

As for the value of the treatment, that seems more doubtful than 
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ever. The injection does not appear to me to produce any local or 
constitutional disturbance, and so cannot, as far as I can understand, 
neutralise or destroy any virus in the system. “In hydrophobia,” 
said Sir James Paget, in a recent Morton Lecture at the College ot 
Surgeons, “there is a specific virus, inoculable, probably a microbe ; 
it is everywhere diffused, in the person or animal in whom it has been 
inserted ; it is in the saliva, and thus matters may continue during 
good health, but, at last, it produces definite disease at the appro- 
priate nervous centre.” ‘The virus injected in Pasteur’s treatment 
is intended to permeate the system and destroy the hydrophobic 
germs ; whether it does so others must decide, certainly the terrible 
necrology of M. Pasteur seems to show that something is wrong 
somewhere. 

Wishing to get the most recent scientific opinion on the subject, 
I wrote to Dr. Thomas Michael Dolan, the very distinguished editor 
of the Provincial Medical Journal. His words are strong, and are 
dated February 11, 1890. “I am satisfied,” he writes, “that M. 
Pasteur has not only not diminished the average death-rate from 
hydrophobia in any part of the world, but that by his intensive 
process he has increased it—by introducing a new disease in man— 
paralytic hydrophobia.” 

When I noticed that, though the patients were drawn from a large 
area, most were French, and not a few from Paris or the district, I 
felt that one might doubt whether the majority of the dogs that had 
inflicted the bites were rabid. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that, though hydrophobia is often a nervous complaint—in other words, 
many of its victims die of terror—it is possible that some of the 
more nervous people treated by Pasteur have been saved from death. 
This confidence in the value of the treatment must vanish as numerous 
cases are published of well-marked hydrophobia following on the 
treatment, and deaths from dread of hydrophobia will again be as 
common as ever. “I also heard Pasteur speak of the inestimable 
good a thorough belief in a cure for rabies was certain to effect. ‘The 
nerves of many persons were so shattered by fear that, although the 
bites were inflicted on them by non-rabid dogs, they died as painful 
deaths as though a virus in the canine saliva had got into their blood.” 

Time, as the Russian physician oracularly remarked, that great 
clearer away of mysteries, will show. Pasteur’s world-wide reputation, 
and the way in which hydrophobia appeals to the imagination, in 
part account for the crowds attracted to his rooms, more particularly 
as the treatment is free, and no applicant is turned away, or has any 
fee or charge to meet. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 
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THE NEW FOREST AS A 
NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


HE schoolmaster is abroad in the person of the President of 

the London Chamber of Commerce ; and by those who know 

the energy of Sir John Lubbock, and the powerful influence of the 

Associated Chambers of Commerce, the establishment of a National 
School of Forestry in the United Kingdom is regarded as certain. 

It is obviously impossible to compress a tithe of what can be 
said on this important subject within the limits of a short magazine 
article ; and all that the writer can attempt to do is to draw attention 
to current opinion in the commercial and scientific world on the 
proposed school ; and also (but from another point of view) to 
indicate some of the drawbacks and risks which may be involved 
in a scheme of this kind. In dealing with the first branch of the 
subject it is necessary to go back to the meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce held in London in the year 1889, when Mr. 
G. T. Harper, a shipowner and merchant, and a delegate from the 
Southampton Chamber, moved a resolution to the effect that a 
School of Forestry should be established in the United Kingdom. 
This was seconded by Sir John Lubbock, and unanimously adopted. 
Here, then, we find influential representatives of commerce and 
science agreed on the desirability of promoting the study of forestry 
as a practical science. Having reached this level, the scheme could 
not fail to be rapidly developed ; and delegates returning from the 
Metropolis to the provinces educated so strong an opinion on the 
point that, when it again found public expression at the meeting of 
the Associated Chambers at Hull, last autumn, theory had given place 
to practical details, and the only subject reserved for discussion was, 
not whether a School of Forestry was desirable, but where it could 
best be located. Previously to this, some very useful facts and 
statistics bearing on the subject had been collected in a paper read 
before the Southampton Chamber of Commerce, by Mr. T. W. 
Shore, F.G.S., of the Hartley Institution in that town. He dealt 
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with the subject from its scientific aspect, and after pointing out that 
by a National School of Forestry he understood an establishment 
where the highest form of instruction could be obtained, and the 
most reliable information supplied on all matters connected with the 
growth and cultivation of timber such as existed in all European 
countries except our own, he proceeded to show that “such a national 
institution must necessarily have within easy reach of it sufficiently 
large areas of woodland where the practical questions connected with 
forestry could be studied, and where those scientific principles which 
would form the basis of such forestry instruction could be put to 
the test.” 

Dealing with the Board of Trade returns relating to the importa- 
tion of foreign timber—the annual value of which reached in 1883 
the enormous total of 415,314,295—Mr. Shore drew attention to the 
significant fact that the supplies from Norway and Sweden were by 
no means inexhaustible, and that even in 1883 Sweden was annually 
cutting 400,000 loads of sawn wood more than the reproductive 
power of her forests warranted. The question then naturally arises 
whether “all possible encouragement should not be given to the 
growth of timber in the British Islands, and the most modern 
scientific knowledge applicable to arboriculture diffused as widely as 
possible.” This question was answered by the meeting at Hull 
already referred to, when it was unanimously resolved “that it is 
desirable the Crown forest lands of the United Kingdom be utilised 
for a National Institution in Forestry.” By far the most important 
of the Crown forests is the New Forest in Hampshire, with an area 
of 65,000 acres, of which, under existing Acts of Parliament, 16,000 
acres may be enclosed for planting at one time. Hampshire is in 
fact the “forest county of England,” and contains within its borders 
more Crown forest land than is found in all the rest of England. Its 
climatic conditions and varieties of soil render it moreover peculiarly 
adapted for experiments in forestry. 

In the opinion of those who possess practical knowledge on the 
subject, the New Forest (which includes large tracts of land where 
no trees are growing and where the pasture is poor) might supply 
much more timber of various kinds than at present. 

Mr. Shore, in the paper alluded to, strongly advises an attempt 
to acclimatise the Zucalyptus globulus, or blue gum tree. It produces, 
he says, ‘‘ a most valuable timber, unsurpassed for building purposes, 
telegraph poles, and railway sleepers. Its nature is such that, owing 
to the extremely rapid absorbing power of its roots, and the equally 
remarkable evaporating power of its leaves, this tree rapidly improves 
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damp soils and ameliorates a damp climate. It might, therefore, 
greatly improve the New Forest pasture in many places.” That the 
Eucalyptus can be successfully grown is proved by the fact that a tree 
of this species, thirty feet high, is now to be seen in the garden of 
a villa at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, where the situation is not more 
sheltered than many parts of the New Forest. The tree in question 
flowers annually, and is apparently quite acclimatised. There are, 
moreover, many trees indigenous to Great Britain, and the products 
of which, apart from the ordinary uses of timber, have an economic 
value, which would claim attention in a School of Forestry. 

The Associated Chambers are evidently determined to press the 
whole question on the notice of the Minister of Agriculture, and, as 
the following extract from their recognised organ in the Press clearly 
indicates, have taken up a very decided attitude on the subject of 
the proposed School of Forestry in this country :— 

“The commercial interests in the forestry question will only be 
adequately recognised by the establishment of a National Forestry 
School, in which it shall be considered at least as important to ascer- 
tain, by well-directed and long-continued efforts, what can be got 
out of trees in different stages of their growth, and under different 
conditions of growth, as to ascertain by experiment what are the best 
conditions for timber-growing. 

“From the discussion which took place at Hull, we appear to 
have in the Crown forest lands such a great variety of soils, as to 
have the field for forestry experimental work ready made for us. 
‘These forest lands are national property, and could be turned to no 
better purpose than practical work in connection with a National 
Forestry Institution, and, if we mistake not, our Crown forests have 
not hitherto been very successful from an economic point of view.” 

In leaving this part of the subject, it may fairly be said that the 
following points are established : (1) Scientific and commercial opinion 
demands a National Institution of Forestry; (2) the New Forest is 
pre-eminently qualified as the district in which it should be located. 

Turning now to another aspect of the question, the writer protests 
in advance against the charge of “sentimentalism ” being regarded 
as valid. Men of business are, as a class, very ready to denounce as 
“mere sentiment” whatever objections may be urged from an artistic 
point of view to a purely commercial enterprise. Nevertheless senti- 
ment, in one form or another (as even the most hard-headed of 
Scotchmen must admit), plays a very important part in national 
history, and in the formation of national character. No apology, 
therefore, is needed for inquiring with what feelings the New Forest 
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is regarded not only by poets, painters, novelists, and all lovers ot 
sylvan scenery, but also by politicians and members of the learned 
professions. 

Year by year more and more persons who belong to one or other 
of these classes visit, or make their homes in, the New Forest, and 
find in its lovely woods and glades fresh inspiration for their art, or 
such repose for wearied eyes and brains as can rarely be enjoyed 
elsewhere in England. In the pages of Mr. J. R. Wise’s standard 
work, “The New Forest—its History and its Scenery,” may be found 
plenty of arguments in support of the artistic or sentimental (if the 
reader pleases) as opposed to the purely utilitarian view of the sub- 
ject. For instance, when writing of the felling of trees in the forest, 
Mr. Wise remarks: ‘‘I say, too, this, strange as it may doubtless 
appear, that Government, whenever it fells any timber, should spare 
some of the finest trees for the sake of their beauty, and for the 
delight they will give to future generations. Cut down and sawn into 
planks they are worth but so many pounds. Standing, their value is 
inappreciable. We have Government Schools of Design and Govern- 
ment picture galleries, but they are useless without Nature to assist 
the student. Government, by keeping here some few old trees, will 
do more to foster true art than all the grants of Parliament.” A deeper 
chord is touched when the same author reminds us that in the lovely 
woods of the Hampshire Forest we have much to learn at the school 
of the best of teachers—Nature. ‘‘ These woods are always beauti- 
ful. Of their loveliness in spring we have spoken; and if you come 
to them in summer, then the first purple of the heather flaunts on 
every bank, and edges the sides of the gravel-pits with a crimson 
fringe ; and the streams, now idle, suffer themselves to be stopped up 
with water-lilies and white crowfoot, whilst the mock-myrtle dips 
itself far into the water. Then is it you may know something of the 
sweetness and the solitude of the woods, and wandering on, giving 
the day up to profitable idleness, can attain to that mood of which 
Wordsworth constantly sings, as teaching more than all books, or 
years of study.” It is clear, then, that there are many who have 
already found in the New Forest a national school for art, for litera- 
ture, and, rich as it is in geological and botanical studies, for science 
also. Will the students in the National School of Forestry greet 
these older students as friends, or, regarding them with jealousy and 
contempt, call on the Government to sweep all sentiment aside and 
hand over the Forest to be treated as one huge plantation or Arbore- 
tum, or at least to multiply the crowded fir-plantations to the 
destruction of all that is picturesque and beautiful? If so, then 
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assuredly there will rally to the rescue thousands of men and women, 
of all ranks and conditions of life, who love the Forest for itself, and 
who will oppose to the bitter end any attempt to rob this overcrowded 
country of ours of its choicest sylvan retreat. Those, however (and 
happily there are many), who combine devotion to practical science 
with a sincere love of nature, maintain that there need be no hostility 
between the schools, and that it is perfectly feasible to establish a 
School of Forestry without sacrificing the ancient woods, or otherwise 
destroying the charms so eloquently described by Mr. Wise. It 
has been estimated that less than the area of the existing Govern- 
ment plantations would—judiciously used—suffice for such experi- 
mental work as would be required to be carried out in the New 
Forest by a School of Forestry. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
existing Charter of Forest Rights, obtained, after many efforts, in 
1877, imposes on the verderers the duty of preserving the picturesque 
character of the woods, and that this must, therefore, be repealed 
before the advocates of another policy can succeed. Some modifi- 
cation of the present regulations may be needed to enable the School 
of Forestry to do its work with advantage. But in the Deputy Sur- 
veyor of the Forest (a Crown appointment) and his subordinates there 
already exists a staff of officials with practical knowledge of the whole 
district ; and this fact, while affording a strong argument in favour 
of the selection of the New Forest as the site of the proposed School, 
should also remove any fear of mischief arising from the zeal of 
amateur or untrained foresters. 

Let the authorities only treat the matter with due regard to ad/ 
the uses of the Forest, and a cordial welcome will be given to the 
establishment in Hampshire of an institution which will certainly 
give fresh life to an important industry, and prove a source—too long 
neglected—-of national prosperity. 

It is in this sense, and with this hope, that the present attempt 
has been made to direct attention to the New Forest as a National 
School. 
FRANCIS H. CANDY. 























A FRENCH PROTESTANT DURING 
THE REVOLUTION: 


RABAUT SAINT-ETIENNE. 


** Homme libre, chrétien, Républicain par choix, né pour aimer mon frére et 
servir ma patrie.”’ 


NGLISH Protestants rejoiced in the opportunity of commemo- 
rating, during 1888, two anniversaries at once—that of the 
repulse of “ Romish foes” from abroad, and that of the expulsion 
of “Romish traitors” at home. At none, however, of the Armada 
and “Glorious Revolution” celebrations has it been noticed that 
1888, besides being a Protestant bi- and tri-centenary, is also (if we 
may coin a word) a uni-centenary. And yet the date stands as an 
important one in the annals of the Reformed Church of France. 

January 29, 1788. “Edict of Toleration” for non-Catholics 
registered by the Parliament of Paris. 

And as Rabaut Saint-Etienne, the Protestant pastor whose glory 
it is to have obtained that edict, became one of the “ Fathers of the 
Revolution,” the “ Men of 1789” as the phrase is, we shall make no 
apology for offering for the centenary of 1789 our sketch of a life 
that touches at its beginning the Dragonnades of the old régime, 
and at its end the worship of the Goddess of Reason under the 
new. 

Jean-Paul Rabaut, called Saint-Etienne, was born in 1743, the 
eldest son of the “ Desert Pastor,” ! Paul Rabaut, almost the last 
survivor of the heroic age of Huguenotism. It was now more than 
half a century since Louis XIV. turned his “ booted apostles” loose 


' The ‘‘ Desert ” was the wild region of Languedoc and the Cévennes, where 
Huguenotism lingered after it had been crushed out of the towns. Every pastor 
adopted for safety a zom de Désert, or alias, by which he was known among the 
faithful. Paul Rabaut had at least a dozen ‘* Desert names” of his own, and 
had given to his three sons in childhood those of Saint-Etienne, Pommier, and 
Dupuis. To call them by their father’s name would have been to expose them 
as a prey to the pious kidnappers, to whom the law afforded every facility for 
taking a child out of the control of Huguenot parents. 
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upon the Huguenots ; but the persecution, though not quite in its 
first heat, was still far from being over. Paul Rabaut was a fugitive 
hiding in caves and thickets ; attempts were made to seize his wife 
as a hostage, and during a hasty flight her child was born in a barn 
or stable. Throughout his childhood Jean-Paul never knew till 
supper-time where he should sleep ; his father regulated the march, 
and the children were lodged on the faithful in turn. At the age of 
eleven he was awaked one morning by a troop of grenadiers demand- 
ing entrance to the house where his mother had taken refuge. The 
next year we find him safe in Geneva, boarding with a refugee pastor, 
and, later on, transferred to the Lausanne College, which Antoine 
Court, the “ Restorer of the Huguenot Church,” had founded for 
training Desert Pastors. Jean-Paul’s inclination seems to have been 
towards the Bar,' but, as the professions in France were closed to 
Huguenots, he resigned himself to entering the Ministry. At the age of 
nineteen he returned to France as a proposant (probationary minister). 
On crossing the border he was greeted with the news of the capture 
and hanging of the pastor Rochette (1762), and with a request that 
he would preach the funeral sermon. If we knew Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne’s early life, says his friend Boissy d’Anglas, we should find 
it as full of perils and heroism as that of any Catholic priest under 
the Terror ; but the records which have come down to us are of more 
peaceful days. For even now the tide was turning. The “affaire 
Calas” (only a month later than that of Rochette) enlisted Voltaire’s 
advocacy ; and Voltaire ruled every mind in France. By steps too 
many to relate, the Protestants of France, like the Roman Catholics 
of England, reached the stage of tacit toleration. Their wrongs, 
exemplified in the “‘ Honnéte Criminel” of Fenouillet de Falbaire’s 
play (1767), drew tears from a Court audience. Their meetings for 
worship in the stone-quarries at Nimes, where they sat under para- 
sols, upon camp-stools, were winked at by the military authorities ; 
the petitions which they kept on sending to the local Parliaments 
and to the governors of provinces, were actually read, and men in 
high places intimated that it was time to act upon them. Meanwhile 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne, rejoicing in the new turn things were taking, 


1 Some English books of the time, and also the Conversations-Lexikon of 
Brockhaus (Leipzig, 1878), state that Rabaut Saint-Etienne went to the Bar, 
and combined its practice on week-days with preaching on Sundays. But for 
this, the present writer has found no French authority, save an entry in one of 
the contemporary lists of deputies to the States-General : “* Rabaud de S. Etienne, 
ex-Ecclesiastique, Avocat en Parlement.” Probably the title was never more 
than atitle. Rabaut himself tells us that in Switzerland every educated man 
ealled himself a pastor, and in France either an avocat or an abd, 
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made a love-match with a demoiselle Boissitre (1768), and developed 
into a preacher of local fame, whose sermons on the marriage and 
coronation of Louis XVI. were commended even by Catholics, and 
whom our Duke of Gloucester (brother of George III.), when passing 
through Languedoc, came in state to hear. Rabaut drew up a peti- 
tion for the Huguenot galley-slaves, and suggested to the Synod to 
present to the King a “remonstrance,” and to set up a Protestant 
newspaper.—(Projects which were both rejected as being far too 
audacious.) In 1779 he brought out at London a tale called “ Le 
Triomphe de I’Intolérance,” which, after various republications and 
re-namings, finally appeared about 1785 as “Le Vieux Cévénol, 
ou Anecdotes de la Vie d’Ambroise Borély.” He had no need to 
strain his inventive powers for incident. The sufferings he described 
were all too real. In his fiction, the hero’s mother is turned out of 
doors when on the point of childbirth. So in real life was Madame 
Pechels, of Montauban. The hero’s uncle is drummed into abjura- 
tion. So was Chambrun, the pastor of Orange. The hero Ambroise 
himself is dragooned, beggared, led in the chaine of galley-slaves, 
but at last escapes to England. From thence the “spleen” drives 
him back to France, where he meets Sophie Robinel, “ pretty with- 
out regularity, lively, animated with all the fires of the A/idi”—a 
portrait perhaps of the author’s own wife. We must deplore that, 
characteristic of the age, Ambroise, for all his pure religion, has but 
the morals of a Border ballad-hero, and that, though he insists on a 
Protestant marriage ceremony, he defers it a little late’in the day. 
Catholic kinsfolk contest the marriage, and Ambroise, after losing 
a lawsuit, is again a fugitive, widowed, and with a child on his hands 
which, if it knew, might cry, “Inhuman country! wilt thou brand 
me from my birth?” 

Rabaut’s next work was of quite another character, being a 
“Homage to the Memory of the late Bishop of Nimes”—Monseigneur 
de Bec de Litvre—who seems to have been a worthy man, universally 
charitable, and who had won Rabaut’s antiquarian sympathies by 
his care for the Maison-Carrée. “It is lawful,” says the writer, “to 
praise those when dead whom we would not have praised while 
living ; and we trust we are not among those vulgar souls who can see 
no merit in those who differ from them in opinion.” The tolerance 
and moderation of a Huguenot of that age (of which we could cite 
twenty examples) are the more to be admired when we consider what 
was still his legal position—illegitimated, excluded from the profes- 
sions, in strict law liable to death on the gallows. 

Such was the state of things when Lafayette, fresh from America, 
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and with his head full of liberty and equal justice, visited Nimes, and 
introduced himself to the Rabaut household. “The hero of two 
worlds pressed in his arms the venerable Desert pastor,” and urged 
the pastor’s eldest son to come to Paris to plead the Protestant cause 
with the King’s new ministers. Rabaut Saint-Etienne responded 
eagerly ; his flock subscribed to pay for his journey—not without 
qualms as to the dangers of /e¢tres de cachet and kidnappers on the road 
—and the Paris world gave a warm reception to the Protégé of its 
hero. Counts and marquises were amazed to find in this “child of the 
Desert” a civilised man with powdered hair and starched neckcloth, 
a classical scholar, a philosopher well-read in the works of the Ency- 
clopedists, and of Gibbon and Bacon, and even an elegant poet 
who turned odes easily, and had on hand, it was whispered, an epic 
poem to the glory of Charles Martel. The cause he advocated 
was enthusiastically espoused. In the Assembly of Notables, La- 
fayette ‘‘openly expressed his generous sentiments.” Ministers, 
academicians, even a bishop, showed themselves well-disposed to the 
Protestants. In the autumn of 1787 (sic) an edict granting to 
“ non-Catholics” the right to live in France and there exercise a 
profession or trade, to contract civil marriage, and to register their 
births and burials, was proposed by Louis XVI., and, after some 
opposition, was registered by the Paris Parliament. ‘ You will easily 
judge,” wrote Lafayette to Washington, ‘‘ with what pleasure I pre- 
sented, last Sunday, at a ministerial table, the first Protestant eccle- 
siastic who has been seen at Versailles since the Revocation of 1685.” 
The Protestants, with joyful and grateful hearts, flocked to ensure 
their legal status—in some cases, old men came to register the births 
of three generations, father, child, and grandchild. Opponents of 
the Revolution point triumphantly to the fact that toleration was 
granted to Protestants by the King under the old régime, and 
that he had promised to take the penal laws into consideration ; 
and they urge that there is no knowing what further reforms he 
might have made if his subjects would have left him free to make 
them. 

Rabaut adorned his room with a portrait of Lafayette, inscribed 
in large gold letters “My Hero,” and returned to Languedoc 
(March, 1788) to preach a sermon on “ Render unto Cesar,” 
which was remembered by hearers who were living in 1850. He 
was now the greatest man in Nimes, and that not only with his own 
flock. He had made a name among the savants ; his new book on 
primitive Greek history had been commended by the learned 
Bailly ; and, what was of more general interest, he had added one to 
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the 2,500 and odd pamphlets on the coming States-General. From 
that day his clerical life was over and his political life began. 

The best part of the Abbé Sieyés’ famous pamphlet is its title, and 
that is not of Sieyés’ invention. Rabaut’s is about as good as Sieyés’ 
without the title ; its doctrine is the same, that the Tiers-Etat is the 
real body of the nation, and the noblesse and clergy mere fractions. ! 
“Frenchmen,” it begins, ‘‘ your interests and your glory are at stake! 
Tiers-Etat, open not your books, regard not what your fathers have 
done, but resume your place and your ascendant, for youare the Nation. 
You have been silent because no one consulted you : speak while you 
may.” ‘The Tiers-Etat at Nimes spoke effectually, by electing the 
author as the first of its eight deputies to the States-General. 

It was a great triumph, seeing that most of the electors were 
nominal Catholics ; but of these many were philosophes, and ready to 
utilise Protestant zeal against the dominant Church. We find nothing 
in Rabaut’s political life to confirm the story that he had vowed ven- 
geance against the clergy for its insults to him asa pastor ; he dislikes 
priests, but it is because they band together with kings and nobles 
against the people. Rabaut is Anglomaniac, and still more Americo- 
maniac ; a hater of war, to which the light of reason is to put an end ; 
he is as Voltairean as a Christian minister can well be ; he finds “‘ manly 
accents” (not a very happy epithet) in Rousseau, and one of his 
favourite writers is that Abbé Raynal with whom our Dr. Johnson 
refused to shake hands, as being an unbeliever. In the French 
Protestant, bred in the sober faith which had succeeded to Camisard 
fanaticism, we must not look for the fervour of the English Methodist. 
Rabaut has something in him of the political Dissenter, but much 
more of his father’s millenarianism secularised, leading him to put 
faith in Anarcharsis Clootz and his scheme of a universal nation, 
and to look on the Revolution of his day as akin to that which once 
replaced polytheism by Christianity. 

In his “ Précis Historique de la Révolution,” a work which has 
afforded the model for the letter of the Protestant deputy Chauvel in 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s novel, Rabaut describes the reception of the 
deputies, and lets out some bitterness at being obliged to put on, “as 
if to play in a comedy,” the lawyer’s dress, which he would so gladly 


1 The sentence, ‘‘The Tiers-Etat is the Nation, minus the noblesse and 
clergy,” which has been said to contain the whole gist of Sieyés’ pamphlet, 
is in fact not Sieyés’ at all, but quoted by him from Rabaut, and quoted with 
censure as too mild. ‘‘Then some one might come after you and say, ‘ The 
noblesse is the Nation, minus the Tiers-Etat and clergy.’ Why did you not say 
at once that the Tiers-Etat is a//?” But there is no doubt that Rabaut would 
have said so, only he was too prudent. 
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have assumed in good earnest at the outset of his career. He 
notices the two folding-doors opened for the nobles and clergy, and but 
one for the commons. “ These babyisms, which sensible men make 
light of, have their significance.” He counts up the cost of the new 
palaces, and reflects, “ This magnificence is bought with the sweat of 
the people.” He never names himself, but we learn elsewhere that 
his was the first motion, and the one finally adopted, for the summons 
to the privileged orders, and that he drew up the Commission, and 
was chosen first of the Commissioners who were to confer with those 
chosen by the clergy. Ifthe Republic began in the States-General, 
Rabaut is its founder. 

We pass over his account of the Tennis-court oath—one which 
might serve as text to David’s picture—his work on the staff of the 
Moniteur, and his contributions to the Chronique de Paris, “M. de 
Saint-Etienne,” as he was now called, continued to be courted in 
society, together with his wife, who is described as a pretty woman, 
simple and ainiable, and with a soul sharing her husband’s aspirations, 
Mirabeau was but a Mi-Rabaut (only worth half of Rabaut), said 
those who distrusted the Count as one merely playing at democracy, 
and who saw in the ex-pastor, whose grandfather had measured linen 
over the counter, a true representative of the people. 

Rabaut took part in the drawing-up of the Declaration of Rights, 
“our gospel which is persecuted because it is GOOD NEWS TO THE 
POOR, AND FOLLY ACCORDING TO THE WORLD; ” and his great triumph 
is his speech of Sunday, August 23, 1789, on Liberty of Cult, 
which completed the work that the Toleration Edict had left half 
done, 

This edict granted only civil rights to non-Catholics, and not that 
of assembling publicly for worship, which, as Rabaut ably con- 
tended, was an innate right of man, and one which “Christians, by 
their own principles, could not deny to Christians.” Avoiding 
Voltaire’s reproach that ‘‘ Geneva would imitate Rome,” he claimed, 
not sovereignty for the true believer, but equality for the Protestant, 
for the Jew, and for all non-Catholics, on the ground that “ aristocracy 
of opinion, feudalism of thought,” was incompatible with a free people 

I suppress, gentlemen, a crowd of facts which should endear to you two 
million sufferers ; my country is free, and I would fain forget the ills which we 
have suffered with her. Gentlemen, you will not let it be said that you contradict 
your own principles, that you have declared one day that all men are equal, and 
another day that they are unequal. Generous Frenchmen! Let no one cite to 
you those nations still intolerant which proscribe your worship. You are made 


to give example, not to receive it. Europe, thirsting for liberty, looks to you for 
lessons, You are too wise, gentlemen, to fancy that it is reserved for you to do 
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what for six hundred years men have vainly tried to do, namely, to reduce all 
men to one cult ; you will not think that you possessa right of which your God 
Himself disdains to make use. 


Rabaut was loudly cheered by the Philosophical party, and by 
his co-religionists in the galleries. Liberty of worship was made a 
special clause in the Declaration. The Protestants of Paris, who had 
hitherto met in a wine-merchant’s parlour, now removed to the 
Church of St. Louis of the Louvre, and all the town marvelled to see 
heretics walk unmolested to their préche, at a time, too, when non- 
juring priests (“ papistes” Jar excellence in the language of the day), 
could not appear in the streets without danger of insult. 

In March, 1790, Rabaut was chosen president for one fortnight, 
as was the custom. ‘ How this would astonish Louis XIV. !” he 
said when acknowledging the honour ; and to his father he wrote, 
ever respectful, “The President of the National Assembly is at your 
feet.” Alas! there is some doubt whether this election did not 
provoke the murder of four Nimes Protestants ; there is no doubt 
that ayitators, whom we will not call clerical, by raising a cry that 
the nation had apostatised, got up a riot at Nimes, and that for 
three days the streets ran with blood, while peacemaking priests, 
at the head of the National Guard, vainly strove to part the 
combatants. Catholics swore they had heard Rabaut whisper, “We 
have caught them at last!” when the spoliation of the clergy was 
decreed. They caricatured him, plane in hand (vadot, a play on his 
name), and witha serpent’s tail peeping from beneath his Geneva gown, 
planing down the constitution ; and in an anonymous squib, “The 
Secret Escaped, or M. Rabaut de Saint-Etienne’s Dialogues with two 
English demoiselles,” they represented “the honourable member,” 
at an evening party, unfolding his plots for weakening the Church 
and embroiling it with the people. Farewell to the days, but a few 
short months ago, when priest and pastor, after christening each a 
child on their country’s altar, would join in a hymn to Concord, and 
adjourn to the Mayoress’s, to drink tea and praise the dedicious 
Revolution. 

In the Assembly the ex-pastor kept a judicious silence on Church 
matters, but in his “ Précis” he gives us the views of a Protestant 
Philosophe. On current events he scarcely rises above the ordinary 
partisan of the Revolution ; he takes the mythical “‘ Day of Poniards ” 
quite seriously, and gravely informs us that the daggers opened with 
a spring and shot forth a two-edged blade ending ex /angue de vipere. 
Concerning the famous “O Richard, O mon roi!” banquet, where 

Marie-Antoinette appeared among the officers, and drew forth de- 
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monstrations of loyalty, he uses the stock newspaper phrases of “an 
indecent orgie,” “ a deliberate insult to the majesty of the nation,” and 
the equally stock assertions that the next day’s insurrection was really 
avery mild affair, and that the cry, “‘ We bring the baker, baker’s wife, 
and little baker’s boy,” which the populace shouted in the ears of King, 
Queen, and Dauphin, was meant in all loyalty. He had himself 
known a respectable family which was susnamed Boulanger because 
it gave much bread to the people. “It is their way of praising.” Still, at 
the present day, we may note that Rabaut sums up his plan of a 
Constitution in three words, ‘‘ Ziberté, Egalité, Propriété,” which shows 
that he was no Socialist ; and that, though he had been too ready to 
excuse the attacks on chateaux as “ part of the universal movement 
against tyranny,” he distinctly condemns the “furious populace,” 
who murdered Foulon, and the “savage who tears out the heart of 
M. Berthier.” 

On the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, Rabaut settled 
down with his wife in the Rue de l’Echelle Saint Honoré,' to report 
for the Moniteur the debates of the new Legislative Assembly, and 
to edit the Feuille Villageoise in conjunction with the ex-Abbé 
Cerutti. This journal merits attention as the prototype of all Cheap 
Repositories and Useful Knowledge Series. It begins by inviting the 
curé to read it aloud in church every Sunday, and in simple language 
it explains the nature of assignats, the function of a /Juge de Paix, 
and the right way of growing tobacco. An imaginary M. Etienne 
Bonnetéte is introduced to put forth correct views on taxation; an 
anxious peasant is assured that he will not be eternally lost for 
having replaced his SS. Peter and Paul by pictures of Voltaire and 
Rousseau ; and equal joy is displayed at the marriage of nuns or at 
their good works in the hospitals. Favourable comments, too, are 
made on some rather doubtful pieces of news from England—the 
hanging of a London carter for tearing out a horse’s tongue,” and the 
abolition (certainly a premature report) of the “ odious test.” And, 
with only a jarring note where the key of religious bitterness is 
struck by denouncing some sham miracle, said to be wrought 
by or for préires réfractoires, the volume closes with a beautiful 
vision of all Europe, led by France, disbanding its armies, and sitting 


1 Sir R. Musgrave (Alemoirs of the different Rebellions in Ireland, vol. I., 
p. 129) asserts that during this interval Rabaut was sent over to Dublin, with 
offers of help to the United Irishmen ; but Madden contests this. (Usited Trish 
men, vol. II. ch. iv. p. 43-) 

* Unluckily, English books tell us that this man went free, because there was 


no law under which he could be punished, 
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every man under his own vine or by his own tobacco-plant, to read 
the Declaration of Rights and the Scriptures. 

To this same period belongs a correspondence with the English 
Unitarian minister, Dr. Price, advocating an international union, 
political and religious, and two printed Adresses aux Anglais on the 
same subject, which were duly sent over, and read and admired by 
Rabaut’s English Dissenting friends,’ but their influence probably went 
no further. More practically important was the publication of the 
“ Précis de la Révolution,” a fat little duodecimo with a frontispiece 
where Peace and Plenty trample on the emblems of superstition in 
the foreground, while a winged and torch-bearing Liberty hovers in 
mid-air above. But as the year went on, Rabaut found that in real 
life Peace and Plenty were retreating further and further, and that 
the Liberty who presided over the scene was not the genuine article. 
A new set of revolutionists had sprung up, with whom he had 
nothing in common. “ They know not true liberty,” he said; “ we 
have more to dread from them than from the emigrants.” The 
Revolution was outstripping him, and yet he must follow it. A 
Protestant could not draw back. Counter-revolution meant the 
restoration of a Church smarting under recent injuries. Royalists 
and clericals would be sure, to point out how ill the Protestants had 
requited the old régime for its concessions to them, and how little 
claim they had for a continuance even of toleration. Barnave, the 
suppressor of the monastic orders, was a Protestant; Marat, indeed, 
was one by birth ; and in the main, Protestants had sided with the 
Revolution, and the Revolution with them. Rabaut could not think 
his work had been all ir vain when he saw the Municipality of Paris 
solemnly assisting at the Protestant service of thanksgiving for the 
Constitution, or when he pictured his Nimes congregation, now 
installed in a ci-devant Church of the Dominicans. His father, 
though infirm, and pensioned off, had taken his part in the dedi- 
cation. ‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace,” 
he read, after giving the blessing, “for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.” 

When the elections for the Convention began, Rabaut (on his 
reputation alone, so says Boissy d’Anglas, but Camille Desmoulins 
insinuates that there was some jobbery on the part of Roland) found 
himself invited to sit for a department, the Aube, where he knew 
nobody, and where there was not a single Protestant. Immediately 
he wrote to the Assembly that he always had hated and would hate 

1 See Mrs. Barbauld’s letter, July 13,1791, in Clayden’s Zarly Life of Samuel 
Rogers (1887), ch. xii. p. 204. 
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monarchy, and then took his seat, this time avowedly as “ Ministre 
évangélique ”"—he had been “ homme de lettres” in the first Assembly. 
There were, in all, seven ministres in the Convention, ranging from 
Lasource, who sang hymns with his fellow-captive before execution, 
down to Jullien, who abjured Christianity on the altar of Reason. 
Another “displayed such calm and such courage in the great naval 
battle against Lord Howe!” This is the French account ; we English 
know him as “ Poor John,” who “ fled full soon on the First of June.” 
Finally, there was Rabaut’s brother, Jacques-Antoine, called Pom- 
mier, unwisely quitting his church and hospital at Montpellier, and 
his experiments on /a jicote (local name for sheep-, goat-, and 
cow-pox).! 

In the new Convention Rabaut, now attached to the Girondin 
or Moderate party, took as his line the maintenance of the Assembly’s 
rights, in opposition to the growing power of the Commune. As an 
interlude, he proposed a scheme of national education—“ Cretan,” 
he called it, having some misty idea that it resembled the laws of 
Minos. In every canton a Senate of men and women past sixty was 
to be empowered to censure all children guilty of cowardice, cruelty, 
or disobedience, all parents over-indulgent or neglectful of their 
children ; and to give public 4oges to the contrary virtues. The 
children’s dress from birth to adolescence was to be designed by the 
Corps Légisiatif. On appointed Sundays there should be held in 
the National Temple the Fé/e des Enfans and the Féte des Adolescens, 
when the municipal officers were to examine all children aged ten 
and fifteen, the juniors in the DecMiration of Rights and the hymmnes 
civils, the seniors in the Catechisms of the Constitution and of the 
Rights of Nations, to be hereafter drawn up by the Corps Législatif. 
In this same National Temple, or in the churches while this was 
building, the municipal officers were to read to the citizens every 
Sunday the Declaration of Rights and a moral lesson out of books 
approved by the Corps Législatif, and the citizens were to sing 
hymns to the Pa¢rie, to Fraternity, and to all the civil virtues, these 
hymns being first approved by the Corps Législatif. Here we have 
Church and State, and no doubt about it. 

But all lesser matters were swallowed up in the great question 
whether the King should or should not be brought to trial before the 


' In 1812 James Ireland (misnamed Sir Henry Ireland in the Biographie 
universelle), a Bristol merchant, and a great light of Methodism, certified that as 
early as 1784 M. Rabaut-Pommier had informed Dr. Pugh, friend of Jenner, ofa 
possible substitute for inoculation. By that time, however, Jenner had perfected 
the invention, and Rabaut-Pommier put in his claim too late, 
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Convention, and against this Rabaut set himself far too strongly for 
prudence. His most celebrated speech—and that which ruined 
him—was made in vain endeavour to avert the trial, or at least to 
have it conducted with legal forms, by a regularly appointed tribunal. 


You say that it is no new thing for you to pronounce judgments ; I reply that is 
just what I complain of. I, for one, am sick of my share of despotism, I am 
fatigued, harassed, tormented by the tyranny in which I take part, and I sigh for the 
moment when a national tribunal shall relieve me of the form and countenance of 
a tyrant... . [Murmurs.] .. . History blames the English, not that they judged 
their King, but that the Commons, secretly pushed by Cromwell, . . . [Redoubled 
murmurs]! . . . had usurped the right of judging, that they set at nought the 
legal forms, that they declared themselves exponents of the will of a people whom 
they had never consulted. And this very people—this people of London, which 
was said to have so pressed for the death of the King—was the first to curse his 
judges and to bow before his successor. The city of London feasted the restored 
Charles II., the people displayed riotous joy, and crowded round the scaffolds 
of those very judges, sacrificed by Charles to the shade of his father. People 
of Paris, Parliament of France, have you understood me? 


** Louis dead will be more dangerous than Louis living,” he urged 
for the last time, after giving his vote for the mild sentence of 
“ Detention during the war and banishment afterwards.” ‘‘I would 
fain see my countrymen not savage tigers, but disdainful lions.” He 
had tried to enlist his friends on the side of mercy, but with small 
success, it would appear, since he could not persuade his own brother 
to anything more decided than “ Death, with respite”—a miserable 
subterfuge. Out of seven pastors four were regicides, and but one 
voted with Rabaut ; this, we record it to his honour, was Bernard 
Saint-Afrique, of whom history tells little more than that he lived to 
be the father-in-law of one peer of France, and the stepfather of 
another. 

Rabaut was elected President of the Convention for the week 
following the King’s execution, and he did his best to disprove the 
charge already brought against him of Royalism. “ Brave enemy of 
kings,” he said to the Dutchman who came to thank France for 
declaring war on his country, “gladly will we shed our blood with 
yours for the cause of Liberty and Equality.” He duly embraced 
and adopted in the name of the nation the child of Lepelletier, the 
murdered regicide, and he addressed to her a pretty speech about 
‘the immortal name of her father, the martyr of Liberty.” But his 
fortunes were now past redeeming. His efforts to save the king had 
cost him his place on the M/oniteur. A notice, three times repeated 
(Moniteur of March 10-12, 1793), informed the world that for nearly 


? Every one knew that the Cromwell pointed at was Robespierre. 
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four months “‘(ze. since the time of the king’s trial), the citizen 
Rabaut has ceased to be on our staff”; and it is significant that from 
that same time the A/oniteur began to abridge or omit the Girondins’ 
speeches. The “Tragedy of the Girondins” was now beginning, 
and Rabaut had to play his part as one of the fated victims. It was 
remembered that he had been the Jroftégé of Lafayette—Lafayette 
was now outlawed and a fugitive—that he was friendly with the 
equally heretical Bailly, and (even this is gravely noted down in 
Robespierre’s papers) that in old days at Nimes he had got up a 
subscription for a book by one Ronsin, who had lately come out 
with a drama of Fayettist tendencies. Jacobin orators, once so 
ready to play off Protestant against Catholic, now contemptuously 
hinted that one kind of priest was as bad as another. And the 
alarms of Rabaut and all his party were justified by the appearance 
of a pamphlet by Camille Desmoulins—‘ Hommes d’Etat de- 
masqués ”—attacking the Girondins by name, and “the priest Rabaut” 
in particular as a mere creature of Roland’s: “ Roland distributed 
deputies’ medals as the kings did ‘cardinals’ hats.” “And Rabaut 
was worth his price,” adds the venomous pamphleteer. “Charged to 
poison public opinion, he prepared with great skill a certain varnish of 
moderation with which to overlay his verdigris. With three mouths, 
the Moniteur, Mercure, and Chronique, this Brissotin' Cerberus 
barked daily at the Mountain. ‘Sick of his share of Roya/ty,’” mis- 
quotes Camille, like all false witnesses, “ he would gladly have resigned 
his quota to Capet.” But the crowning sin which is charged upon 
poor Rabaut is making grimaces with set purpose to put Robes- 
pierre out of countenance during one of his best speeches. “ This 
one trait lays bare the soul of this Rabaut—this priest, this reptile, 
this slave, this traitor, this tartuffe—this Brissotin, in short; and 
I move that he shall not be guillotined, but that when the good 
time comes that men shall ask what was a Brissotin, he shall be 
stuffed, and preserved as a perfect specimen in the Cabinet of Natural 
History.” 

Rabaut’s fall dates actually from May 18, 1793, the day that the 
Girondin Guadet uttered his conviction that the Commune of Paris 
was plotting to enact something of the nature of “ Pride’s Purge” on 
the Convention, and the Convention thereupon elected a “‘ Council 
of Twelve” to keep a watch on the Commune, and report on sus- 
picious proceedings. ‘The ablest men of the Gironde were chosen, 

‘A name invented by Marat for the Girondins. Brissot, ‘* who lived like 


Aristides and died like Algernon Sidney,”’ was one of the leaders of the Girondin 
party in the Convention, and the editor of their principal journals, 
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among them Rabaut Saint-Etienne ; and the Council thus formed 
sat day and night in the King’s kitchen, examining witnesses, turning 
over the municipal registers, inviting every good citizen to reveal 
what he might know of treason, and issuing mandates of arrest. 
How it tried conclusions with Hébert, substitute of the Procureur 
of the Commune and editor of the notorious journal 22ve Duchesne, 
how it got the worst of it, and how the “sections ” of Paris rose up 
against the Girondins, may be read in the A/oniteur, or, more briefly 
and more vividly, in Carlyle. After that stormy Sunday (May 26) 
when “section” after “section” of Paris came shrieking for 
Hébert and against the “ Duodecemvirs,” Rabaut, sitting late into 
the small hours with Garat (Minister of the Interior), told him that 
he himself had done all he could to dissuade the Council from 
arresting Hébert, a step for which he knew that their strength was 
insufficient. 

We quote Rabaut’s own description of the ensuing week of chaos: 
“ Representatives of the people have not blushed to drown with 
their voices the voice of our reporters, packed galleries have hooted 
them down, and twice has this struggle of triumphant vice with 
persecuted virtue lasted six whole hours, a spectacle unparalleled by 
any civilised nation.” On the evening of Monday the 27th, after the 
first attempt to read the Report of the Twelve had been howled 
down, we have a glimpse of Rabaut in the committee - room, 
“looking tired to death, supping broth,” and pursued even there by 
the Mayor of Paris and two or three Montagnards, all blaming him 
for the disturbances. Danton and Marat were foremost in raging 
against the hapless Twelve. Robespierre took no part, being ill. 
He had the knack, invaluable to politicians, of falling ill at critical 
moments. 

The next day, Rabaut was put on to make a second attempt to 
read the obnoxious Report, in which the Commune’s plots were un- 
veiled, and which the Commune and its allies, the Montagnards, 
were determined should not be read. Rabaut, with a great bundle of 
papers, was at it for full two hours, but all the words he is recorded 
to have got out are: “ The Council cannot . . . Wili you, or will you 
not, have the Report? . . . In the name of the public safety! ... 
Hear the Report!” . . . and finally, in despair, “I give in my 
resignation from the Council!” But the concession came too late 
to save him. Hébert, who had been “ provisionally released,” was 
at that moment receiving the embraces and the oak-garlands of his 
colleagues, and petitions were drawing up for the arrest of all the 
Twelve, and especially of “the priest Rabaut, the editor of four 
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poisonous journals, the legislator four times subsidised, the defender 
of the traitor Lafayette.” 

Friday, May 31, dawned, the day on which everybody under- 
stood the purgation pridienne (Pride’s Purge) of the Convention was 
to be effected. Rabaut, with five of his colleagues, had spent the 
night, two in a bed, in a room in an obscure fausourg, with doors 
barred and pistols and swords in readiness. At 3 A.M. they were 
roused by the tocsin from Notre-Dame and from Saint-Eustache 
calling all Paris to the attack. We should like to believe the 
story that Rabaut, once more acting in his old capacity as pastor, 
knelt and prayed aloud for France and for the party of law and 
order, and by his Christian confidence kept up the hearts of his 
more sceptical companions ; but for want of contemporary evidence, 
we fear that we must set it down as one of Lamartine’s little em- 
bellishments. The testimony of Louvet, an eye-witness, points 
rather the other way, for he avers that when the little band of 
Girondins, on their way to the Convention, found an unpleasant- 
looking crowd gathering about them, Rabaut plainly showed his 
uneasiness. More than once, as they walked along, he repeated 
“ Tila suprema dies!” ' 

. It was Rabaut’s last appearance in the Convention. Once again, 
for the space of three hours, he strove to make his voice heard against 
a storm of howls and yells; he was interrupted at every word, he was 
given the lie direct, he was shrieked at as “ Priest!” “ Constitution- 
alist !” and other names which are best not repeated ; he was literally 
spat upon. “The Council demands to justify itself,” he gasped 
forth, audibly enough for the words to be reported, “and you refuse 
to hear it! ... You accuse it, because you know that it could 
accuse you!” Then, in the midst of “indescribable tumult,” a 
kindly door-keeper helped hjm to slip out; and the rest of the 
Girondins seem to have followed his example. 

Next day, Saturday, we find Rabaut and some twenty colleagues 
dining with the deputy Meillan, who gave them all the chairs in his 
house to sleep upon, and on the morrow, June 2—the fatal Sunday— 

went to and fro, keeping them informed how matters were going in the 

Convention. They were debating whether again to try their luck there, 

when in rushed Rabaut’s brother, Pommier, as if beside himself. 































? Carlyle transfers this exclamation to the morning of June 2, which was more 
truly the suprema dies, but there can be no doubt that the right date is May 31 
(Louvet, AZémoires, p. 89, the passage which Carlyle himself cites), It is one of 
the few occasions that Louvet gives a precise date, and, he adds, moreover, that 
it was the last time he saw Rabaut Saint-Etienne, 
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“There is no more Convention!” he cried. ‘‘ They are breaking 
into the hall! they are laying hands on the deputies! Sauve gui 
peut! Sauve qui peut!” The Girondins embraced each other, and 
did as he advised. 

Rabaut Saint-Etienne’s first thought was for their papers, and he 
and Bergoing hurried at once to the latter’s lodgings, in the Rue 
J. J. Rousseau, where each took a copy of that unlucky Report. Ber- 
going escaped with his copy to Caen, and there got it printed. As 
for Rabaut, he took shelter first at the house of the English Pro- 
testant, Helen Maria Williams, and there gave himself up to despair, 
less for the almost certain loss of his own life than for that of his 
country’s liberty. His name appeared in the “ List of Deputies who 
could not be placed under arrest, not being in their domicile ” ; ! 
and an address from his own constituents of Arcis-sur-Aube (or from 
those who professed to speak for them) demanded vengeance on 
the fugitives, and “above all, on our own deputy, the tartuffe Rabaut.” 
But of the “ tartuffe ” himself all trace was lost, till, in a week or two, 
there appeared at Nimes a “Précis hastily traced by the citizen 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne, at the moment when a decree wrested from 
the Convention drove him to seek shelter from the bloody and 
liberticidal plots of which he had acquired only too good certitude.” 
In this, to the wrath of the Mountain, all the provinces could 
read what Paris was forbidden to hear. ‘‘ Men say the Council had 
exceeded its powers.” Rabaut concluded, ‘ Would to God it had, 
for in that case it would have saved the Republic, and the National 
Convention would not be enslaved to the Commune of Paris.” 

Rabaut had found a refuge in the house of a Nimes Protestant 
in the suburbs of Versailles, and, probably by the instrumentality of 
his brother, he got his manuscript conveyed to the press. A few 
days later he himself, and probably his wife with him, arrived at 
Nimes. ‘There he hoped to find shelter and support, for, on the 
first news of the insurrection of June 2, Nimes had broken off all 
connection with the capital, had closed its branch Jacobin club, and 
had joined the southern federation of “Seventy-three respectable 
cities” against Paris. There was assembling of sections, there 
were oaths of union “soon to be cemented on the banks of the 


1% Placed under arrest, he eluded the vigilance of his guard.” (Haag, Za 
France protestante, article Rabaut.) This can hardly be correct ; we have not 
only this list in the A/oniteur, and H. M. Williams’ statement, but also Rabaut’s 
own testimony in his letter to Nimes: “I have not obeyed the decree of arrest.” 
It is to be hoped that this point will be reconsidered in the revised France 
Drotestante, now appearing, 
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Seine”; Rabaut Saint-Etienne was given an enthusiastic reception 
in the new theatre, and twelve hundred men were despatched to 
join the confederate forces which were to march upon Paris. But 
Albitte, agent of the Convention, sent four thousand men to inter- 
cept them at Pont Saint-Esprit, and the Nimois retreated without 
firing a shot. Next day the Sectional Assembly of Nimes retracted 
all its measures, and declared itself no longer “‘in a state of resistance 
to oppression.” 
Rabaut’s supporters fled to Switzerland ; Rabaut himself, 


As a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 


made his way back to Paris, there to find himself in worse plight than 
ever—outlawed, declared a traitor to his country, and with Albitte 
and Saint-Just demanding vengeance on him as an “incendiary 
writer.” Robespierre laid it down, with special application to Rabaut, 
that “the liberty of the press must not be allowed to jeopard public 
liberty” ; and Garat, who owed to Rabaut his place in the ministry, 
and says in his memoirs, “We were very intimate, 1 liked him 
personally, and I knew that he loved truth,” now, as editor of the 
Moniteur, wrote his well-known letter to Robespierre:' “I am 
hard at work to correct the effect of a few debates touched up 
by Rabaut Saint-Etienne. This Rabaut had been on our staff only 
three weeks [three years would have been nearer the truth]. We 
have got rid of him.” One friend alone, a Catholic from Nimes, 
Etienne Peyssac, or de Peyssac, clerk in the Bureau des Subsistances, 
remembering old obligations to Rabaut fére, received the persecuted 
man and his brother Pommier into his house in the Faubourg 
Poissonnitre (now Arrondissement de l’Opéra). Here the brothers, 
with their own hands, walled off the end of their host’s bedroom for 
a secret chamber, employing a skilled carpenter to make the door, 
which was concealed by a book-case placed against it, and here they lay 
hidden for over four months, letting their beards grow, and employ- 
ing themselves in writing historical letters in continuation of the 
* Précis de la Révolution.” 

Meanwhile, the trial of the Girondins proceeded, absent and 
present being indicted together, on charges of raising the standard of 
revolt at Nimes and elsewhere, of Orleanism, Royalism—in evidence 


' Papiers trouvés chez Robespierre, 11. 129. The letter is signed only G****, 
and headed ‘* Rédacteur de l’article Convention Nationale du Moniteur,” but 
there can be no doubt as to the author. The description fits Garat, and, mofe- 
over, the baseness and servility are quite in accordance with his character. 
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of which was cited Rabaut’s speech against bringing Louis XVI. to 
trial. Rabaut was more particularly accused of having what would 
now be called “cooked” the Moniteur, misrepresenting and dis- 
figuring the speeches of the “ patriots.” The accused were of course 
all found guilty, and the twenty-one who were actually in the hands 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal were duly sent to the guillotine. 

Ali through November, while the guillotine was hard at work, 
shearing off Philippe Egalité’s and Madame Roland’s heads amongst 
others, while apostate Catholic priests were embracing apostate 
Protestant pastors at the altar of the Goddess of Reason, and 
Protestant chalices lay heaped together with Catholic pyxes and 
monstrances ready for the melting-pot—all through those days of 
grotesque horror Rabaut lay safe in his hiding-place. French 
Protestants please themselves with the thought that, had he been at 
large, Bishop Grégoire would not have stood alone in his courageous 
protest against apostasy. The tide of godless fanaticism was just 
beginning to turn, and Robespierre, through jealousy of Hébert, was 
appearing almost as the champion of Catholicism, when the end 
came. On December 4, Amar, who had acted as the accuser at the 
trial of the Girondins, announced the capture of the two Protestant 
brothers. 

Who betrayed the hiding-place? Peyssac himself, according 
to one story, seldom cited but to be contradicted ; according to 
others, a maid-servant, belonging either to Rabaut or Peyssac. But 
the more usual account assigns the part to the carpenter, under the 
influence, as some say, of fear, Peyssac having unwisely given him 
a job of work at the Committee of Public Safety, where he heard 
nothing but threats against the proscribed and those who concealed 
them. Another version makes the betrayal unintentional. Fabre 
d’Eglantine, “ powerful but trembling,” thought it might be well to 
have a secret chamber ready for himself, and sounded this man, the 
best of his trade in Paris. The man understood at once. “Oh, 
yes, citizen, 1 have just made a place like that at the citizen Peyssac’s, 
that I defy any one to find out.” Fabre went straight off and gave 
information. 

Lacretelle (c. 1803) gives a yet blacker tale of treachery. Accord- 
ing to him, Madame Rabaut was accosted in the street by a 
Montagnard (whom later writers identify with Amar himself), a pro- 
minent agent in the Girondin proscription, but an old friend of 
Rabaut’s, and anxious, said he, to shelter him in his own house. 
The wife distrusted, but the husband welcomed, the offer, as relieving 
at least the Peyssac family from danger. The hiding-place was 
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revealed ; an hour of the night was appointed for the removal. Amar 
entered the house at the head of guards. “He comes to arrest the 
unhappy man who was extending his arms to him.” ! 

Rabaut was hors la Joi: he was condemned without trial. 
Louvet gives us the date: “Rabaut Saint-Etienne, murdered at 
Paris, 15 frimaire, an II.” (December 5, 1793, old style), the very 
day that, by a cruel irony, saw liberty of worship re-established. 
The manuscripts found with him were laid before Robespierre, who 
cast carelessly aside a “Treatise on National Education” and a “ Parallel 
between Hesiod and Genesis,” but paused upon the Historical Letters, 
and a Memoir on the Plots against the Convention, the last being, it 
is averred, a complete exposure of the Terrorist line of action, both 
before and after the fall of Robespierre. At any rate, the letters or 
the memoir roused the tyrant’s wrath, and moved. him to blast 
Rabaut’s character by charging him—‘‘this Protestant minister, this 
monster of shame and crime ”—with being in the pay of foreign 
courts to write against Catholicism and revive Vendean enmity 
against the Republic. The papers were burnt at the foot of their 
author’s scaffold. 

A glimpse of Rabaut’s last moments is afforded us by Le Borgne, 
one of the favoured few who lived to tell what Fouquier-Tinville’s 
tribunal was like: 

I was most impressed with Rabaut de Saint-Etienne. He was condemned 
the same day that I was interrogated ; my hands were bound, the sign of con- 
demnation, and I was led out to wait for the cart. Rabaut came next; he 
exclaimed, ‘‘I know it now, this ¢ribunal of blood, these impious judges, these 
hangmen who stain with blood the Republic!” ‘Hold thy tongue!” cried a 
gendarme, ‘‘do as this young man, who is condemned like thee and takes it 
quietly.” I was about to protest ; Rabaut forestalled me. ‘‘ Zh, mon ami,” he 
said, ‘soon they will no longer trouble to hear the accused ; we are in the hands 
of assassins.”? I was dragged to the wicket : they were about to cut my hair for 
the guillotine. Rabaut joined his voice to mine to plead that I was not yet con- 
demned. A turnkey confirmed the fact, and I was removed. Rabaut kissed 
me : I see yet his eyes gleam with horror at this new kind of crime, and he forgot 
that which was committed against himself. 

He asked leave to bid farewell to his brother ; but hearing that 
this would involve sending to Fouquier-Tinville for an order, he 

1 We incline to the Fabre d’ Eglantine sto ry, as being adopted by Mercier, an 
ally of the Girondins (Nouveau Paris, 1796—in his version the workman is not 
aware that his cache is for anyjhing more precious than silver plate), and also by 
Beaulieu (Biographie universelle, 1825), who professes to have seen Rabaut- 
Pommier (the brother) a prisoner, ‘‘in the most deplorable condition.” It has 
been suggested that the later version may be the true one, kept back so long as 
Amar was in power, but it has the drawback that it places Rabaut’s wife at Paris, 
while Boissy d’Anglas tells us,that she remained at Nimes. 
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declined to keep the cart waiting. ‘After all, it would but give 
needless pain to my brother. Let us set out.” 

In his pastoral days Rabaut had been noted for being very com- 
forting to the dying. We trust that he was now able to comfort his 
fellow-sufferer—Kersaint, the deputy who had resigned his seat after 
the king’s execution, “to sit no longer with men of blood.” Both 
victims died firmly, though in their case, as in that of so many others, 
to the bitterness of death there was added the bitterness of public 
hate and ridicule. ‘The muscadins among the spectators—the young 
men of the better class, whose sympathies might have been expected 
to be Girondin—only set up a laugh at Rabaut’s unshaved visage, 
and a storm of groans followed, which had not ceased when his head 
fell. Even without this needless cruelty, death must have been hard 
to bear, harder than for a Royalist, who might glory as in a martyr- 
dom. But a Girondin had so loved the Republic ! 

Peyssac and his wife were guillotined for having sheltered one 
who was hors la loi. Madame Rabaut, at Nimes, learned her 
husband’s death from the cry of a newspaper-seller, and, maddened 
by grief, she shot herself sitting on the edge of a well, so that 
drowning completed the work of the pistol. Old Paul Rabaut, who 
had wandered thirty years with a price on his head, and had never 
been taken, was now pounced upon partly as father to an emigrant, 
partly as being, if not a priest, next door to-one. Too infirm to 
walk, he was set on an ass, and led through a shouting crowd to the 
citadel of Nimes, built by Louis XIV. to overawe the Protestants. 
Without hope or desire to live, he applied himself to console his 
fellow-captives. The fall of Robespierre released him, but only to 
die in three months, and to be laid in his own cellar, Christian burial 
being still prohibited.' Rabaut-Pommier lay long months in the 
Conciergerie, a prey to all the ailments brought on by damp. He 
was at last recalled to the Convention with the surviving Girondins, 
After sitting among the Ancients and holding a sous-prefecture, he 
finally subsided into a pastor of the Reformed Church at Paris, and 
died peaceably in 1820, leaving two printed sermons of thanksgiving, 
one for “ Napoleon the Deliverer,” and the other for the Bourbon 
Restoration. It is to be feared that he had become something of a 
trimmer. There was more of the spirit of Rabaut Saint-Etienne 
in his youngest brother, Dupuis, who, to see the last of his father, 
braved the law against returned emigrants, who, when Conventionnel 


1 About 1880 the cellar was excavated, the bones were identified, in size and 
contour, with the police signalement of 1750, and the spot was marked by a 
memorial tablet. 
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agent at Toulouse, took upon him to stay the execution of a 
Royalist, and who met his death, in 1808, in snatching a child from 
under the hoofs of a runaway horse. The child, Gache by surname, 
lived to be chef de division of the Prefecture of the Gard in 1853, 
and bore testimony in the local Courrier to Rabaut-Dupuis’ 
devotion. 

Thus ends Rabaut Saint-Entiene’s history, that of every 
*“‘ moderate ” man who rashly allies himself with the destructive forces 
which will indeed sweep away his enemies, but which will next turn 
upon him as being an enemy himself. For Rabaut, indeed, there. is 
the excuse that the circumstances were new, and that he could not 
reasonably be expected to foresee the results. Least of all could he 
have foreseen that the tyranny of the Church would give place to a 
tyranny of irreligion, and that, in the words of a modern French 
writer, “‘ our Protestantism would pay the blood-tax twice over.” 

In his personal history, perhaps the most remarkable thing is 
that he should, even for a moment, have been counted the equal of 
Mirabeau—Mirabeau, who stands for ever the central figure of the 
early Revolution! Rabaut Saint-Etienne has but a few lines in 
general history, and a niche among the worthies of Nimes. His 
co-religionists, indeed, attempt to make him out the ideal Christian 
pastor, a height to which he never really attained. He entered the 
ministry without a vocation (in the eighteenth century, and in the 
circumstances of French Protestantism, it would be hard to blame 
him) ; and though the power of consoling the dying implies some 
true religious fervour, still his success as a pastor seems to have been 
due more to intellectual than to spiritual gifts. In the second stage 
of his career the philosophe is more prominent than the Protestant ; 
but to the end he blends with the pseudo-classical cant of the 
Revolution recollections of the Scriptural prophecies of a reign of 
peace on earth, and his enthusiasm is that of a Fifth-Monarchy man. 
The ex-Jacobin Prud’homme, indeed, censures him as an adventurer 
who, “ believing neither in the Trinity nor the Sacraments,” had yet 
assumed the position of “a little patriarch of the Protestant 
Church”; while a Catholic partisan, the Abbé Barruel, shows him to 
us as a leading Freemason (in the French Catholic vocabulary Free- 
masonry means aggressive infidelity), plotting the destruction of all 
religion and society, and fiercely maintaining at the dinner-table that 
all the education a people needed was contained in the Declaration 
of Rights. But Rabaut’s very nickname of “ priest” proves that his 
conduct was not ostentatiously unclerical. As a politician, he was 
not wiser or better than his party. He had the fauits of his school 
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—the readiness to make light of lawlessness so long as it was on his 
own side, and, while condemning’war as the cruel sport of kings, to 
cry out for war to deliver Europe from kings. It is difficult to 
reconcile his early disavowal of “ the ridiculous project to republic- 
anise our holy and venerable monarchy ” with some later expressions 
about “ unmasking kings throughout the world, and calling them to 
account for their long series of outrages.” But no act of cruelty, 
of treachery, or of greed can be proved against Rabaut individually. 
That he was a lovable man the testimony of those who knew him 
abundantly shows.. We might quote in his favour Boissy d’Anglas, 
who shared his house at Nimes for ten years; saw him every day, 
and every day liked him better. We might quote Riouffe (“Mémoires 
d’un Détenu ”): “ Chénier, Rabaut, Lavoisier, Barnave, names dear 
to arts, science, and eloquence, who can efface you from my memory ?” 
We might quote the pastor Marron of Paris, who tells how, in prison, 
he was washing up the dishes, when a lad employed about the place 
began talking to him, and burst into tears at hearing that he had 
been a friend of Rabaut Saint-Etienne. “Is it possible? Oh, sir, 
if I had known that, you should have washed no dishes.” And 
taking the cloth from his hand, he finished the work himself, and 
came every day to do it, all for the sake of Rabaut Saint-Etienne. 
We might quote Rabaut-Pommier’s é/oge of his brother: “ Dear and 
illustrious victim, receive the homage of thy mourning colleagues. 
France now prospers under a Republic such as thou hast desired for 
her. Thou art avenged, generous sufferer ; and we are comforted.” 
But these were sympathisers in politics and religion. Rather let us 
end with an extract from Dampmartin, a Catholic and Royalist. 
Despite the rococo style, andthe epithets, which now sound almost bur- 
lesque, of Aomme sensible (man of feeling), and “ friend of humanity,” 
it is impossible not to recognise the accents of unfeigned regret and 
affection. 

It is only by a reasoned effort that I resist the desire to pay a tribute to the 
memory of Rabaut de Saint-Etienne. The undue restlessness of an otherwise 
virtuous father, and zeal for his religion, threw him among the leaders of a faction ; 
but, like a clear stream traversing foul and pestilential marshes without altogether 
losing its purity, this man of virtue and feeling always retained many marks of his 
excellent character ; his gentle eloquence penetrated the hearers with emotion. 
Often, after he had spoken, was he designated as ‘‘ the orator who unites so much 
esprit and good taste with such profound and varied knowledge ; the true friend 
of humanity.” 


E, PERRONET THOMPSON, 
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THE CLAQUE. 


HOSE among the many thousands who visited Paris last year 
and were able to devote a little time to other things than the 
Universal Advertising Agency on the Champ de Mars, must have 
observed that the theatrical c/agwe is still a flourishing French insti- 
tution. Nor is there reason to suppose that the public have any 
desire to dispense with this unnecessary and discreditable accompani- 
ment of dramatic performances. The interested vanity of actors, 
authors, and managers prevails over the arguments of MM. Emile 
Augier and Alex. Dumas ji/s. The clagueur has conquered, and 
well may he boast: /’y suis et j’y reste! The Thédtre Italien is the 
only playhouse where the chevaliers du lustre have not their allotted 
places. 

But, though purely French in its modern organisation, the c/ague, 
or salaried applause, was resorted to, on a large scale, by the.ancient 
Romans ; hence the nickname Romains given to the clagueurs at 
Paris. Suetonius tells us that, when Nero sang in public, 5,000 
trained men, led by. Burrhus and Seneca, thundered their plaudits. 
They might needs be trained men, for approval was of various degrees 
and kinds : domdi, a sound like the droning of bees ; émbrices, imita- 
ting the patter of falling rain ; ¢es¢#e, the clashing of broken jugs. 
This last was the invention of Nero himself, and was produced by 
striking the fingers of the right hand on the palm of the left. Another 
variety of applause was obtained by the snapping of countless fingers ; 
and, according to Seneca, satisfaction was also shown by the shaking 
of the robe. Aurelian used to have strips of linen and other materials 
distributed among the people for this purpose, and we can well 
imagine the stirring effect produced by this universal waving of bright 
colours in the densely thronged amphitheatre. Although Nero is 
said to have imposed a death penalty on all spectators who did not 
applaud him, it is probable that the curatores, or leaders, and juvenes, 
as their men were called, were appointed chiefly with a view of en- 
suring approbation at convenient moments. Tacitus complains of 
the unseemly interruptions of country people. And upholders of 
the French ¢/ague have defended it on similar grounds. 
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Hence it is not surprising that, as at Rome, so at Paris, applaud- 
ing in‘all its branches has been taught as an art, with the result that : 
“Le public au théatre régne et ne gouverne plus.” So, at least, wrote 
M. Eugétne Despois soon after the establishment of permanent 
claqueurs in Paris playhouses at the beginning of the present 
century. 

Before that time there had been in France, as elsewhere, occa- 
sional demonstrations in favour of plays or actors.. A clague of grands 
seigneurs and grandes dames was organised by the Duchess of Bouillon 
in support of the Phédre of Pradon and directed against Racine’s 
famous tragedy of the same name. But it met with no success, and 
Alphonse Karr has gone so far as to assert that in no instance has a 
claque ensured the fame of a bad play. <A paid cabale seems to have 
been requisitioned for the first time by a poet named Dorat, in order 
to secure the approval of his own works. But such victories cost 
dear, and the dramatist was ruined by the very means he employed 
to secure success. 

Some time afterwards, De la Morlitre, a musketeer and knight of * 
the St.-Esprit, went about offering his services to authors and actors, 
and appears to have satisfied his patrons ; but by the irony of fate he 
who had so largely contributed to the popularity of many failed to 
accomplish that of his own works ; and he died in great poverty. 
Further evidence of the fact that amateurs and even hirelings were 
but broken reeds to lean on for public support, is forthcoming in the 
words of Beaumarchais’ immortal barber. Figaro exclaims: “En 
vérité, je ne sais pas comment je n’eus point le plus grand succts, car 
javais remplile parterre des plus excellents travailleurs des mains 
comme des battoirs. J’avais interdit les gants, les cannes, tout ce 
qui ne produit que des applaudissements sourds.” 

Writing in 1807, Prud’homme tells us of a certain “ pittite,” sur- 
named Monsieur Claque, who received a salary for his powerful 
hand-clapping—“ that language of universal currency among Parisians.” 
Three years later, the whole body of David’s art-students, to the 
number of seventy or eighty, formed a clague to support Mdlle. 
Leverd in opposition to Mdlle. Mars; and at the time of the 
rivalry between another pair of actresses at the Comédie Frangaise— 
Mdlle. Georges and Mdlle. Duchesnois—the “entrepreneurs de 
suctes dramatigues” had fully organised their train-bands. One 
after another all the houses in Paris submitted to their yoke, and 
if the Zhédtre [talien is the solitary exception to the rule, and has no 
claque, it has, according toa French wit, at all events a c/igue to 
support it. 
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The leaders, or chefs des compagnies dassurances dramatiques, as 
they style themselves, are not paid directly by the managers of 
theatres, but receive a certain number of seats, which they sell, and this, 
together with the “ gratifications” which they get from the actors, 
enables them to earn in some cases as much as 40,000 francs (£1,600) 
a year. Auguste, a well-known chef de claque, is said to have paid a 
premium of no less than 80,000 francs for his post, and yet to have 
made a large fortune ! 

These gentlemen are, consequently, persons of no slight import- 
ance—especially in their own eyes. Witness the following anecdote, 
for which we are indebted to the writer of some humorous notes on 
Paris clagueurs in 1825: “ The chief of cabal of one of the principal 
theatres, whose daughter had just attained a marriageable age, being 
asked what fortune he intended to give her, replied: ‘If I should 
find a son-in-law to my mind, and possessing the ¢a/ents requisite 
for the profession, I should give him, with my daughter, the Zhédtre 
Frangais, and perhaps the Grand Opera too !’” 

The personnel of the clague consists of the intimes, who receive 
free tickets in payment of their applause ; the /avad/es,' who are 
admitted at half-price and may be looked upon as apprentices in 
the business ; and the so/i¢aires, pittites who pay a small additional fee 
for the privilege of being allowed to enter at an early door with 
the clague, and thus avoid the necessity of faire queue ; in return 
they undertake to abstain from hissing or demonstrating in any way 
against the piece. A certain number of women form part of the c/ague, 
acting chiefly as A/eureuses, or weepers ; their art in exciting tender 
emotion in the audience by means of pocket-handkerchiefs, sobs, 
and the blowing of noses has often resulted in what is termed a 
succes de larmes. On the other hand, there are the vigolards, or 
laughers, and their practice, called a rigolade, has passed into the 
language. 

They are, however, well under control. There is no danger of 
such an explosion of merriment as nearly compromised the first 
night’s success of “She Stoops to Conquer.” It may be remembered 
that a little band had been organised by Goldsmith’s friends to second 
his efforts by applause. The leader, a man “gifted by nature with 
the most sonorous and at the same time contagious laugh that ever 
echoed from the human lungs,” having expressed his utter inability 
to seize the points where his help was wanted, had arranged to 
watch preconcerted signals. At first all went well. But, after re- 
peated demonstrations from the gods, the attention of the spectators 

1 Laver in theatrical slang signifies ‘* to sell.” 
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was so engrossed by them that the play seemed likely to become 
a secondary object, and, in consequence, attempts were made torein 
in the stentorian approbation of the c/agueur, now no longer necessary. 
But, alas! in vain. ‘“ He found a joke in almost everything that was 
said, so that nothing in nature could be more ma/-d-propos than 
some of his bursts of merriment !” 

Mal-a-propos, too, has the applause nearly always been when at 
various times the houses have been packed in London. Witness is 
borne to the fact by a critic of Italian opera when, some sixty years ago, 
the celebrated Garcia was singing in “Don Giovanni”: “A loud 
roar from Garcia in ‘Viva la libertad,’ however, suddenly awakened 
them ; and, thus roused to the recollection of their business, between 
sleeping and waking, they began clapping and shouting Bra—vo with 
all their might and with all their main, with all their hearts and with 
all their strength, which seasonable exertion caused an encore—we 
rather apprehend, in the wrong place. To avoid accidents of this 
kind, which may sometimes prove extremely ridiculous, it would be 
well to require the clappers to attend rehearsal, when they may 
practise applauding in the right, or, to speak more properly, in the 
desired place, and may thus undergo a sort of drill which will perfect 
them in their manual exercise. They ought also to be well primed 
with anti-soporifics, coffee and strong tea, before they take their 
places in the house ; for, on the occasion to which we allude, some 
of these gentlemen, towards the conclusion, snored very disagreeably, 
so much so indeed as to keep a number of people in the neighbouring 
boxes awake.” 

But, although it is the best apology for an organised c/agwe that it 
cheers at appropriate moments only, accidents will happen even in 
the best regulated cadales. A writer in the defunct “London 
Magazine” gives an amusing instance. The occasion was the first 
representation at the Odéon theatre of atragedy called “‘ L’Orphelin de 
Bethléem,” founded on an episode in the murder of the Innocents 
under Herod: “In the second act, when the two-year-old hero of the 
tragedy was to make his appearance, the shrill squealing of a child 
was heard from under the stage ; the business of the play was 
necessarily interrupted, the actors ‘frightened from their propriety, 
and the audience held in a state of surprise, half ludicrous, half 
pathetic. At length Herod, whose sole business in the play was to 
murder this very baby, came forward to announce that the orphelin 
de Bethiéem had, in his progress to the stage, vanished through a 
trap-door and descended to the regions below, and that he was, in 
consequence of fright and the fall, incapable of appearing before 
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them. This pendant to the ‘part of Hamlet, omitted by particular 
desire,’ was followed by a scene of most ‘admired disorder.’ Some 
most mal-d-propos plaudits from the mallet-handed supporters of 
Herod caused the indignation of the paying spectators to explode, 
and they replied to the bravos by a well-sustained fire of groans and 
hisses. From sounds the adverse parties proceeded to more sub- 
stantial tokens of hostility. A regular row commenced and raged 
long and loudly, during which blows fell ‘thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa.’ The unpugilistic portion of the farterre rushed in wild 
confusion and alarm into the orchestra ; the scared musicians snatched 
up their fragile instruments, scrambled over the footlights, and 
executed in double-quick time a fugue over the stage. After half an 
hour’s hard knocking the glory of the knights of the lustre burned 
dim, their roaring throats were hushed to silence, and Herod received 
what he merited—damnation. Even this dire ceremony terminated 
in a manner characteristic of the French—the closing scene, owing 
to the ludicrous mistake of an actor, having produced a universal 
shout of laughter. The child (the Son of Mary), whose destruction 
Herod chiefly aimed at, having been taken into Egypt, a messenger 
was despatched to overtake and destroy him if possible. The 
messenger shortly after returned, and said to Herod: ‘ L’Enfant 
s'est embarqué malgré /a diligence’—Ma diligence, he should have 
said, but the ludicrous substitution of the article for the pronoun 
elevated the audience into the highest heaven of hilarity ; even the 
vanquished Romains were seen to ‘grin horribly a ghastly smile.’ ” 

In spite of the extraordinary presumption of professional clagueurs, 
who look upon themselves as the only competent judges of a play’s 
merits, and attribute a difference of opinion on the part of spectators 
to their prejudice or ignorance, the provincial audiences, even in 
France, have scornfully rejected the guidance of the chevaliers du 
lustre. It is related, however, of an ingenious country manager, 
whose Romains had been put to the rout, that he devised a 
mechanical substitute. Contrivances producing the sounds of hand- 
clapping and rapping on the floor with sticks were, we are asked to 
believe, arranged under the pit, and worked by strings from the 
prompter’s box ; and it is, moreover, asserted that the stratagem suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

We will conclude with some extracts from a curious volume 
published in 1829, under the title of “* Mémoires d’un Claqueur, par 
Robert, Ancien Chef de la Compagnie des Assurances Dramatiques.” 
The rules and regulations to be observed by the c/ague at the 7hédtre 
Frangais are set out at considerable length and attributed to 
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M. Mouchival, a master in the art of ensuring theatrical success or 
failure—for the services of the cabale were available to secure the 
discomfiture of enemies as well as the glory of friends. The following 
specimens show the refinement which the art had attained in Paris : 


Every clagueur belonging to the brigades employed in, the Théatre Francais 
must appear decently attired, as he may be required to work in the stalls, balcony, 
or even in a private box. He is, however, expressly forbidden to wear gloves, 
as he might, by an oversight or laziness, neglect to take them off, which would 
be detrimental to his work (¢.¢e. the hand-clapping). 

Actors who are likewise soct#taires are entitled’ to a salvo of applause when 
they enter; but the bravos must be more sustained (#ourris) for members of the 
Council of Administration, for it is they who fix the number of tickets for distri- 
bution. The two semainiers must also be received with a greater degree of 
warmth (chauffés, in theatrical avgof) than the other soci¢faires; it is a custom 
having the force of law. Perfect silence must be observed with regard to fension- 
naires who are not recommended (¢.¢. who have not paid the c/ague) ; and, even 
when they have done what is necessary, care must be taken that not more than 
twelve rounds of applause are given. There is, however, no objection to a 
thirteenth round being given for the ladies, as-it might be attributed to the 
gallantry of the public. 

The same forms are to be observed at the exits of the players, with the 
gradations due to their respective rank. In all cases an eye should be kept 
on the chef de file, who, knowing the orders, gives all signals according to the 
telegraphic movements of the general. But this part of the art is merely the fons 
asinorum of the profession. What really requires the greatest attention is the 
method of meting out encouragement during the representation of a piece. 

What the public are actually feeling must likewise be felt or guessed, in order 
to stimulate applause or not, according to circumstances. It is well to enter into 
conversation with one’s neighbours and only to cheer when one sees that they are 
inclined to follow suit. This rule only concerns brigadiers, as the rank and file 
must confine themselves to obeying given signals. All, however, must remember 
that they are but puppets moved by strings in the hands of the general. 

One thing should never be neglected, and that is to seize every allusion that 
flatters the vanity of an actor or actress. For instance, if one of the characters is 
made to say: ** Vous jouez parfaitement la comédie!” or, ** Vous avez beaucoup 
@esprit!” then well-sustained applause must testify to the public appreciation of 
the author’s meaning. Often a phrase of this kind has proved sufficient to keep a 
play in the repertory. 


Many other hints are given by Mouchival. Here is one of prac- 
tical value: ‘‘ Always be on the look-out and ready in case of a lapse 
of memory on the actor’s part. When he stamps his foot there is 
not a moment to be lost : quickly must applause come to his help. 
In the meanwhile the prompter intervenes, and he resumes the thread 
of his discourse.” 

With regard to Talma and Madlle. Mars, our chef de clague finely 
observes : “You may trust them to the audience : no auxiliaries are 
necessary to ensure cheers for these two inimitable players, especially 
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when the one is acting in tragedy and the other in comedy.” And 
yet the great Talma was a patron of the cague ! 

M. Robert gives us a detailed account of his mentor’s modus 
operandi at a rehearsal: ‘Once inside the house, Mouchival formed 
his plan of campaign, and designated the places which his men 
were to occupy. The stalls and pit being placed entirely at 
his disposal, he ranged his brigades so as to secure all the 
extremities of thé circumference. In this way the spectators to 
whom he intended selling his tickets were surrounded on all sides, 
and in case of necessity their opposition could be smothered. He 
then went the round of the first and second circles, where sentiment 
was to play a great part. It is in these regions that are usually 
posted the dames-claqgue, whose duty lies in being moved to tears at 
pre-arranged moments, and to display their pocket-handkerchiefs in 
accordance with the poetry of the art of success. I can with diffi- 
culty express the astonishment which I felt on seeing Mouchival 
making his dispositions with the calmness and dignity of the general 
of an army!” 

No wonder M. Robert, then in his apprenticeship, was astonished. 
Nor was his surprise the less when, after the performance of the 
piece—it was the “Siege of Paris,” by the Vicomte d’Arlincourt— 
the general replying to his remark, “ What a dismal failure!” said: 
“* My dear fellow, you know nothing about it. It was a great suc- 
cess!” And he was right. The play was repeated ten times—at 
that period a long run—and this in spite of the most vehement 
opposition on the part of the audience that Robert, in his long 
career, had ever witnessed. It was, said he, one continual struggle 
between the clague and the public. But one verse seems to have 
been too much for the gravity, even of the chevaliers du lustre : 


Pour chasser loin des murs les farouches Normands, 
Le roi Charles s’avance avec vingt mille Francs! 


It is consoling to hear that on a visit to London M. Robert, who 
made a point of going to one of our theatres, although he did not 
understand a word of English, ‘did not observe any groups of 
claqueurs, but when the actor made the most demoniacal contortions 
and grimaces Bravo was shouted on all sides, and he bowed low in 
sign of profound gratitude.” This struck our visitor, for had he not 
learnt from Monsieur Voltaire that “Londres fut de tout temps 
Yémule de Paris” ? 


A, O’D. BARTHOLEYNS. 
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CLUBS AND FRATERNITIES: 
HUMOROUS, GROTESQUE, AND SOCIAL. 


T is not my intention to descant upon the brilliant company of wits 
and poets who assembled at the “ Mermaid” and enjoyed the 
“wit combats” of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson ; nor upon the “ merry 
men” who met at the “Rose” in the days of “glorious John”; nor 
upon the more formal gatherings which took place at “ Button’s,” and 
were honoured by the dignified presence of Addison ; nor upon the 
symposia of that famous “ Literary Club” which boasted, among its 
members, of a Johnson, a Burke, a Goldsmith, and a Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. With these we are all familiar, and most of us, I sup- 
pose, at some time or another, have sought to call them up before 
“the mind’s eye, Horatio.” Why was not the phonograph of 
earlier invention? My object in the present paper is to speak of 
some less familiar clubs, orders, and fraternities ; and particularly of 
those whose characteristics were social rather than literary, together 
with others which were satirical or humorous in origin or intention. 
About the time that the boy Alexander Pope was introduced to 
Dryden at Will’s coffee-house, which the author of “ The Hind and 
Panther” then frequented, there flourished in Paris, opposite the 
Comédie Frangaise, a café of considerable repute, established by 
F. Procope, a Sicilian, about 1687. The Café Procope became the 
acknowledged rendezvous of dramatic authors and men of letters, 
and was patronised by the ingenious Lamotte, the witty Piron (who 
was nothing, not even an Academician), and the brilliant young 
Arouet, afterwards famous as M. de Voltaire, the finest wit and 
most trenchant satirist the world has ever seen. There they dis- 
coursed upon all things, human and divine ; and in order that they 
might speak the more freely, and with less danger from the suspicions 
of police spies, they invented a kind of avgof for their own use. 
Thus Marmontel and Bourdin eventually agreed that M/Z. de ?£tre 
should mean the Supreme Being; /avotte should stand for religion ; 
and Margot for the soul. 
Piron was also a member of the “Cellar Club,” which sprang 
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into existence about the middle of the last century; but as it 
assumed the character of a literary tribunal, it scarcely falls within 
my present scope. “ The Cellar,” says a contemporary letter-writer, 
“is the name given to a café which is very much the mode, and is 
situated in a small vault, skilfully fitted up, in the garden of the 
Palais Royal. Agreeable saunterers, the Aaditués of the opera, and 
more especially all lovers of good ices, of which the sale here is pro- 
digious, patronise it at different hours of the day. Some men of 
letters visit it for the purpose of spoiling their digestion ; and con- 
stitute a critical tribunal, from which, however, one can always 
appeal to that of common sense, though its decisions generally pro- 
duce a temporary impression.” After the hurly-burly of the 
Revolution had subsided, several attempts were made to resuscitate 
this gay and lettered society under such designations as those of 
“Diners du Vaudeville,” “Réunion du Caveau moderne,” and 
“‘Soupers de Momus”; but none of them enjoyed more than a 
transient existence. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, a well-to-do widow, 
Madame Doublet de Persan, who lodged in an outside room of the 
Convent des Filles Saint Thomas, whence she did not once emerge 
in a period of forty years, daily collected around her a tolerably 
numerous circle of distinguished men. The principal were the 
Abbé Legendre, Piron (who seems to have been as clubable a man as 
Dr. Johnson), the two brothers Sainte-Palaye, Chauvelin, Mirabaud, 
Falconet, and others, whose names will scarcely awaken any 
memories in the mind of an English reader. Each of these 
“parishioners ”—the réunion was known as /a Faroisse, or the 
Parish—arrived at the same hour, and occupied the same fauseui/, 
which was placed in the sa/on under his own portrait. Then, in a 
large bureau, lay two registers, in which the news of the day was 
recorded after it had filtered through the table of the company. 
One of them was set apart for doubtful, and the other, which, I 
suppose, was considerably the smaller, for well-authenticated facts. 
The evening was wound up with a supper, which was usually of a 
very lively character. At the end of the week the registers were 
condensed into a kind of journal entitled “ Nouvelles & la Main” 
—the private speculation of Madame Doublet’s secretary and valet- 
de-chambre. As it assumed a political complexion, at the time of the 
quarrels between the Court and the Parliament, the police, by way of 
a warning to the Parishioners, arrested the valet-de-chambre and 
imprisoned him for a few days. Madame Doublet died in 1772, 
having survived most of the members of the Paroisse. To the 
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materials which they had accumulated in their registers, L. P, 
Buchaumont has been largely indebted in his curious and valuable 
work, “ Mémoires Secrets, pour servir 4 l’Histoire de la République 
des Lettres en France depuis 1762,” published in 36 small volumes 
between 1777 and 1789. 

It was about this time that the Marquise de Turpin founded the 
Order of the Round Table, which included Favart, Voisenon, and 
Boufflers among its chevaliers, and produced, as a memorial of its 
existence, “La Journée de l’Amour,” a beautifully printed work, 
copies of which are now seldom met with. I may also refer to “ Les 
Diners du Bout du Banc,” given by the celebrated actress, Mdlle. 
Quinault, and the sozrées of Madame du Deffand, Madame Geoffrin, 
and others. 

Continuing my notes on the French Clubs and “ Orders,” in 
alphabetical rank, I first take that of “ Les Chevaliers de l’Aimable 
Commerce” (Friendly Intercourse), founded in 1724. The “ Cheva- 
liers de ’Ancre” were an offshoot from the order of “ La Félicité.” 
The Anchor has been assumed as a club name by more than one 
English society, as, for instance, the Anchor Society of Bristol. 

The Order of “ La Boisson” was instituted at Avignon, in 1700, 
by De Pesquitres, and was in considerable repute. It had its official 
organs, edited by Morgier and the Abbé de Charnes, with the title of 
“Nouvelles de Ordre de la Boisson, chez Museau Cramoisi, au 
Papier Raisin.” Its members assumed nicknames analogous to that 
of their purple-nosed printer, such as Frére des Vignes, Frére 
Mortadelle, Natif de Saint-Jean Pied-de-Porc, Dom Barriquez 
Caraffa y Fuentes Vinosas, M. de Flaconville, and the like. This 
kind of fooling has always been popular in Club-land. The books 
advertised in their gazette were in perfect harmony with the general 
character of its contents, as “ Introduction a la Cuisine, par le Frere 
le Porc” ; “ Remarques sur les Langues mortes, comme langues 
de Bceuf, de Cochon, et autres” ; “ Recueil de plusieurs pitces de 
four, par le frtre Godiveau” ; “ La Manitre de rendre l’or potable, et 
l’argent aussi, par le Frére la Buvette” ; “ L’Art de bien boucher 
les bouteilles, impression de Litge”; “L’Itinéraire des Cabarets, 
ceuvre posthume de Tavernier” ; “ De Arte Bibendi, auctore Frére 
Templier,” and so on. These titles remind me of some of Thomas 
Hood’s happy efforts in the same direction. 

One or two extracts from the political and general intelligence 
furnished in the veracious columns of the “Nouvelles ” will suffice to 
indicate its character : 

“Lisbon, February 20, 1705.—The Archduke gave a superb 
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masked ball, which was attended by the Admiral of Castile, and 
several Portuguese nobles. He was dressed as a king, and in that 
disguise was recognised by nobody. The Admiral took part in ‘ Les 
Folies d’Espagne,’ which is the ordinary dance.” 

“ Brussels, June 28, 1707.—The allied army lies encamped near 
Tirlemont, where it drinks nothing but beer, and the Duke of Ven- 
déme’s army near Gembloux, where it drinks nothing but wine, 
which leads to a large influx of deserters from the former into that 
of the latter. Ata féte given in London, vast projects were discussed 
for limiting the exorbitant power of France. People spoke of foraying 
to the very gates of Rheims, and of carrying off all the champagne 
for Queen Anne’s consumption ; cutting in pieces the army otf 
Philip V., and conducting Charles III. in triumph into his good city 
of Madrid. The day was spent in building chateaux en Espagne, 
which next day were all overthrown by the arrival of two couriers, 
the first bringing news of the defeat of the allies at Almanza by the 
Duke of Berwick; and the other of the loss of a large number of 
ships captured or sent to the bottom by the French. It is*impossible 
to describe the astonishment of the English, a people very haughty 
and obstinate in their belief in their power. The Queen eagerly 
demanded if Alicante had been taken, and when informed that it 
was on the point of falling, appeared so concerned that it is evident 
that town was very dear to her. [Observe this and the preceding 
allusion to Queen Anne’s supposed love of wine.] Since this news 
arrived trade has been completely disorganised ; money has dis- 
appeared ; liquors are half as dear again; and wine no longer 
circulates in London any more than exchequer bills. A large com- 
mittee has just been formed to consider the best means of securing 
a supply of wine.” 

Earl Stanhope remarks that the victory of Almanza, as “the 
first gleam of returning fortune,” was hailed with great delight, not 
only by the subjects of Louis in his own dominion, but by all his 
partisans in Europe. Their hopes, however, were dashed to the 
ground in the following year by Marlborough’s great victory at 
Oudenarde. 

Sometimes the news in the “ Drinker’s Gazette” was given in a 
versified form, and the following quatrain attained a very wide popu- 
larity : 

A la barbe des ennemis, 

Villars s’est empareé des lignes ; 
S’il vient 4 s’emparer des vignes, 
Voila les Allemands soumis. 
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Which may be roughly Englished as follows : 


In the beard of his foes 
Villars seized on their lines ; 
If he seize on its vines, 
Down Germany goes ! 


The allusion is to the successes in Germany of Marshal Villars in 
1703, when he defeated the Imperial forces at Hochstadt. 

It is to the credit of the members of “l’Ordre de la Boisson ” that 
their statutes prohibited intemperance, and also entered a caveat 
against lewdness of talk. Said the Grand Master : 

Dans nos hétels, si d’aventure 

Un frére salit ses discours 

Par la moindte petite ordure, 

Je l’en bannis pour quelques jours. 
Que si ces peines redoublées 

Sur lui ne font aucun effet, 


Je veux que son procés soit fait, 
Toutes les tables assemblées. 


The philosophy accepted by the members found a true and 
emphatic expression in the following quatrain ; 
Je donne a l’oubli le passé, 
Le présent a l’indifférence : 
Et, pour vivre débarrassé, 
L’avenir 4 la Providence. 


““T dedicate the past to forgetfulness, the present to indifference, 
and, that I may live free of care, I trust the future to Providence ”— 
not altogether an unwise code of conduct, as the world goes ! 

The “ Régiment de la Calotte.”—At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, some officers of the Court, including Aymon, one of the 
royal household, and de Torsac, an exempt of the gardes du corps, 
conceived the idea of founding, under this name, a society whose 
object it should be to chastise, by means of light and airy ridicule, 
the faults and oddities of conduct, style, and language which came to 
its knowledge. And immediately they inscribed on its roll of members 
all who were distinguished by the singularity and eccentricity 
of their speech and actions. When a man had committed, said, 
or written a foolish thing, they sent to him forthwith a ca/ofte, or 
in other words a stinging epigram, which covered him with ridicule, 
or perhaps they despatched a drevet de calottin in verse, and thence- 
forth he was considered to be enrolled in the regiment of skull-caps. 
If such a regiment were formed in our London society to-day, its 


muster-roll would speedily attain to enormous proportions! There 
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would be no difficulty as to the stinging epigrams, as one always 
finds it easy to say something ill-natured of one’s neighbours. 

Of the “Régiment de la Calotte,” which had its standards, 
and its emblazoned arms, and struck medals, Aymon was elected 
generalissimo. A splendid banquet was given on the occasion, and 
in the course of it two servants presented him, on cushions of velvet, 
one with a bauble as his défon of command, and the other with 
a skull-cap ornamented with weather-cocks, rats, bells, and butter- 
flies. 

De Torsac having delivered himself one day of some “ brag” 
about the king, Aymon immediately threw off his insignia of office, - 
and imposed them upon De Torsac, who remained in command 
until he died in 1724. A funeral oration was composed in his 
honour—a clever satire on the discourse pronounced at the 
admission of one of “the Forty ”—so piquant that the authors whom 
it happily satirised used their influence to get it suppressed the 
moment it was printed; but Aymon, through the interposition of 
Villars, contrived to baffle them. Aymon, who had resumed the 
command on De Torsac’s death, died in May 1731. The Regiment 
survived him, however, for a good many years, and passed away at 
length in a kind of euthanasia. The best efforts of its members have 
been published in “ Recueil des Pitces du Régiment de la Calotte : 
2 Paris, chez Jacques Colombat. L’an de Ere Calottine 7726.” 

Two Orders which remind one of the regiment, that of the 
** Weathercock ” and that of the “ Extinguisher,” were instituted in 
1814, and distributed a large number of commissions or brevets. 

The Order of the “ Goat-footed” held its meeting at Léon, in 
Languedoc, by moonlight. 

Then there was the “Charcoal Burners’ Brotherhood,” which 
assumed a political complexion and developed into the Carbonari. 

The Order of the “Carpenters” was affiliated to that of the 
“ Woodcutters.” 

The bacchic, or wine-bibbing, Order of the “ Trois Coteaux,” or 
Three Hills, to which an allusion is made in Boileau’s third satire, 
owed its origin to a circumstance thus related in the life of Saint- 
Evremond: One day, when the latter was dining with M. de Lavardin, 
Bishop of Mans, the latter rallied him upon his fastidiousness, and 
on that of the Comte d’Olonne and the Marquis de Bois-Dauphin, 
who, he said, went to great expense in their desire to refine upon 
everything. ‘They must have their partridges from Auvergne, their 
rabbits from la Roche-Guyon or Versine. They were not less difficult 
to please in the matter of fruit ; and, as to wine, would drink none 
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but that which came from the the hills of Ai, Haut-Villiers, and 
Avenay. M. Saint-Evremond, of course, repeated this conversation 
to his friends, and they in their turn repeated so often the episcopal 
reference to these hills, that they came to be known as “ Les Trois 
Coteaux.” 

The statutes of the society of “La Culotte ” (the Breeches) were 
compiled in 1724 by the brothers Biquillard. 

The Order of the “ Egyptians.”——About 1635, Madamoiselle de 
Pré, niece of the Marquis de Feuquiéres, then the king’s lieutenant at 
Metz, founded in that city an order of chivalry, which she called the 
“Order of the Egyptians,” because no one could be admitted to it 
(says Arnauld) who had not committed some gallant theft. She 
elected herself queen, under the name of Epicharis ; and all her 
knights bore, with a ribbon of flaxen grey and green, a golden claw, 
with the words, ‘“‘Nothing escapes me” (“ Rien ne m’échappe ”). 

The Order of “ La Félicité.”-~-This would seem to have been akin 
in its moral corruption to the mock monastic order whose orgies at a 
later period disgraced Medmenham Abbey. It has been described 
in several works which are almost unknown in England—such as the 
“ Formulaire du Cérémonial en usage dans 1l’Ordre de la Félicité ” 
(1745); the “ Anthropophile, ou le Secret et les Mystéres de la Féli- 
cité ” (1746); the “ Ordre Hermaphrodite, ou les Secrets de la sublime 
Félicité” ; ‘“‘ Moyen de monter au plus haut grade de la Marine 
sans se mouiller,” and Fleury’s “ Dictionnaire de l'Ordre de la 
Félicité.” 

The Orders of the “ Woodcutters ” (des Fendeurs), the “ Feuil- 
lants” (for gentlemen), the “ Phillides” (for ladies), and of 
“ Fidelity ” were never of any special importance. 

The “ Chevaliers of the Grape” were instituted at Arles by Damas 
de Gravaison. Its statutes and ordinances were published in 1667. 

The Order of the “ Lanturelus.”—“ Lanturlu-Lantare” was, it 
appears, the refrain of a famous vaudeville air, which obtained an 
immense vogue in 1629, and was afterwards adopted by the insurgents 
of Dijon in the year following. In 1771, when Paris was much 
agitated by the stratagems of Maupeon, the Marquis de Croismau, a 
friend of Madame de la Ferté-Imbault, was inspired to establish the 
Order of the “ Lanturelus.” He named himself the grand master, 
and Madame de la Ferté grand mistress, but she was afterwards 
elected queen by all the Aaditués of her house who had taken part 
in the new institution. Some of the little poems which emanated 
from this society found their way into the hands of the Czarina, 
Catherine II., who recommended the Russian nobles to seek admis- 
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sion into its ranks—an honour bestowed upon her son, her daughter- 
in-law, and some of the Russian princes. The only remains now 
extant of this burlesque Order are a few verses buried in contemporary 
anthologies. 

The “Order of Malice” or “ Mischief” was apparently very 
inoffensive ; at least so say its statutes, which also record the name of 
its founder, Madame Agrippina de la Bonté méme (Madame Goodness 
itself), and the date of the foundation, January 1, 1734. Here is an 
extract from the preface to the statutes :— 


Celui qui veut de la Malice He who wishes of Mischief 

Devenir insigne profés, To become a distinguished past-master, 
Doit si bien tendre ses filets Must so well stretch his nets 

Pendant le temps qu’il est novice, During the time of his novitiate, 

Qu’il ne passe jamais un jour That a day shall never pass [trick. 
Sans avoir fait quelque bon tour. Without his having played some clever 
Mais que l’aimable politesse, But let a polished affability, 

L’esprit fin, la délicatesse, A subtle wit, a nicety 

Brillent en toute occasion ; Shine on every occasion ; 

Et que jamais malice noire And never let black maliciousness 

De fait ou bien d’intention, Of deed or of intention 

Ne ternisse la belle gloire Tarnish the glorious brightness 

Que dans l’ordre il faut acquérir ! Which in this order he must acquire. 


Some of the articles of the statutes are characterised by a pleasant 
humour, which reminds us of that of the laws of the Monks of 
Thelema as told by Mr. Besant :— 


Article 1. There shall be no other dignities than those of Grand Mistress, 
Lieutenant, Chancellor, and Treasurer, four commanders, and four chevaliers, 
whose election shall conscientiously be made in full knowledge of their merits and 
talents for mischief. 

Article 2. All those of both sexes who present themselves for admission to this 
Order, must have the qualities necessary for occupying the places in which they 
may be employed. 

Article 3. They shi be obliged to submit to a two-years’ trial at least, of 
real practice or intention, to be verified by vouchers, which they will submit to 
the examination of the Chancellor of the Order. 

Article 4. The novitiate shall last a year, and during this time the novices shall 
be obliged to communicate to the lieutenant, twice a day, the most subtle and 
ingenious means of entrapping and beguiling (de faire donner dans le panneau) 
those whom the Order would wish to favour with its friendship and goodwill. 

Article §. No one shall be received until he has fulfilled exactly the obligations 
of the novitiate, which will be certified by the lieutenant, and examined at a 
meeting of the Order. 

Article 6. The members will be obliged to make three vows: obedience, 
abstinence from anything injurious to health, and poverty, or disengagement from 
the wealth of others. 

Article 7. They are forbidden to take as servants a Champenois, Swiss, or 
Picard. 
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Article 8, They must not bring up in their homes turkeys, geese, or sheep. 

Article 9. But for the sake of a good example they shall have a goodly stock 
of apes, cats, parrots, owls, foxes, and magpies. 

Article 10. The principal books of the library shall be: ‘* L’Espiégle,” 
** Richard-sans-Peur,” ‘* Buscon,” ‘*Guzman d’Alfarache,” Gil Blas,” the 
‘“* Pince sans rire,” the ‘* Histoire des Pages,” and the ‘* Anecdotes des Pension- 


naires, des Religieuses,’’ &c. 


The decoration of the Order consisted of a small medal, sus- 
pended to a lilac-coloured ribbon, and bearing on one side an ape, 
and on the other the following verses :— 


Pour vous imiter je suis fait, To imitate you I am bound, 
C’est 14 mon plus noble exercice : My noblest feat it is to be ; 
Aussi, par un retour parfait, So, as an excellent return, 
Vous me ressemblez en malice. In mischief you resemble me. 


The Order of the “ Honey-Bee,” instituted on June 11, 1705, 
figured among the pastimes of the little court formed at Sceaux by 
the Duchesse du Maine. Its medal, engraved in Daly’s “ Récréations 
Numismatiques,” presents the head of the Duchess, with the legend : 
L.BAR.D. Sc. D.P.D.L.O. D.L.M.A.M. (Louise, Baronne de Sceaux, 
Directrice perpétuelle de l’Ordre de la Mouche & Miel.) On the reverse 
a bee speeds its flight towards a hive, with the device, “ Piccola si, fa 
ma gravi le ferite” (I am little, but yet I wound deeply.) The knights 
on whom the Order was conferred pronounced the following oath :— 
“TI swear, by the bees of Mount Hymettus, fidelity and obedience to 
the perpetual directress of the Order ; to wear all my life the medal of 
the Bee, and to fulfil, as long asI live, the statutes of the Order ; and 
if I prove false to my vow, I agree that the honey shall. for me be 
changed into gall, the wax into fat, the flowers into nettles, and that 
the wasps and the hornets pierce me with their stings.” 

The Order of “ Perseverance” was established in March 1777. 
At the reception of a member three altars were erected—to Honour, 
to Friendship, and Humanity. 

The Order of “ Ribaldry ” was instituted at Paris in 1612 ; that 
of the “Sophists” by Cuvélier in 1802. 

To the seventeenth century belongs the Order of the “ Tancar- 
dins,” celebrated in the verse of Lainez. 


Now let us pass over into Italy. ‘The Modenese Grillonzona, 
who died in 1551, founded a literary society the members of which 
met round the dinner-table. During the repast a lively intellectual 
exercise went on right merrily, though, one would think, to the 
injury of the digestion of the members. Sometimes they composed 
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an epigram in Greek or Latin, a sonnet or a madrigal upon dishes 
before them ; sometimes, if they asked for wine, it must be in the 
language first made use of by their chief or chairman. Another day, 
each would be called upon to quote all the proverbs relative to some 
particular animal, plant, mouth, saint, and so on. 

A society of distinguished wits and scholars was formed at Venice 
about 1740. By way of erecting a barrier against the torrent ot 
bad taste which threatened to inundate the land, it resorted to both 
serious discussions and airy witticisms—sometimes even satires of an 
acrid character, and facetiz of burlesque triviality—to combat the 
pretensions and limit the success of the corrupters of taste and the 
language. This censorious academy assumed the title of “ Societi 
dei Granelleschi,” or blockheads ; a bit of vanity, since its members 
thereby only the more strongly emphasised their claims to distinction 
as wits, scholars, poets, philosophers, or statesmen. Each meeting 
was opened with a broadside, as it were, of the most ridiculous pro- 
ductions imaginable, as befitted their proud designation. After this 
concession to a foolish conceit, the proper business of the zéunion 
began, and the members enjoyed—to use a hackneyed quotation— 
the feast of reason and the flow of soul. But, to preserve their 
burlesque character, they elected as their president one Giuseppe 
Secchellari, a man well known for the almost inconceivable imbecility 
of his writings and for the imperturbable egotism which prevented him 
from understanding the ridicule they excited. A new title, that of 
Arcigranellone, was created for him ; he was installed with solemn 
ceremony; a crown of prunes was placed on his head; he was addressed 
in prose and verse of the most comical gravity, and loaded with ironical 
eulogiums, of which he was prouder than of his crown. His throne 
was an antiquated arm-chair, raised high above the heads of his sub- 
jects. He never failed to open any sitting with one of his absurd 
compositions, which was invariably received with tumultuous applause 
and inserted as a masterpiece in the “‘ Acts ” of the Academy. 

The Italian academies do not come within my present range, as 
their objects were purely literary. That they indulged in the most 
grotesque titles is well known ; and Tiraboschi preserves a number of 
them which may well excite the reader’s astonishment, when he 
remembers that they were invented by men of acknowledged eminence, 
and not by the boozy frequenters of a favourite tavern. Florence had 
her “ Umidi,” or “ Moist Ones,” and her “ Intronati,” or the “ Stun- 
ned” ; Sienna her “Insipids” ; Naples her ‘“‘ Madmen ” ; Viterbo her 
“ Obstinates ” ; and Genoa her “ Drowsy.” The “ Arcadi” of Rome 
was a famous literary institution ; but its members dowered one 
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another with imaginary estates—such as the Phlegrzean Fields, the 
Vale of Cuna, or the Isle of Delos, and assumed the most fantastic 
aliases. The “Oziosi,” or ‘“ Indolent,” of Naples, were founded by 
two illustrious scientists, the brothers John Vincent and John Baptist 
Porta. 

In the fourteenth century, when the literature of Germany was 
passing through a period of decay and gloom, the lamp of poetry 
was kept alight exclusively among the people. Then sprang into 
existence the “guilds” or “singing schools,” composed chiefly of 
mechanics who sought to enrich their daily life with the blessing of 
song. They assumed the distinctive name of “the Master-singers,” 
and Mentz was their birthplace ; but they spread very rapidly into the 
other cities of Germany, and particularly into Augsburg and 
Nuremberg. It was their custom to assemble on holiday occasions, 
either in the halls of the arts or in the churches, and engage in 
pleasant parties and musical exercises. By certain placards, richly 
ornamented, and exhibited in all the public places, they invited all 
lovers of song and music to these assemblies, at which the following 
ceremonial was rigorously observed. 

The candidates for the title of ‘‘ Master” took their places, in turn, 
in a high chair, the elevation of which gave it the appearance of a 
cathedral throne. By them sat the four judges, or M/erker, one of 
whom gave judgment on the subject of the poem, the second on its 
prosody, the third on its rhymes, and the fourth on its musical 
setting. For a “ Master” was required not only to write his verses, 
but to compose or adapt music for them, and finally to sing them to 
the tune he had chosen or invented. On mounting the platform 
the candidate first briefly complimented the Masters and the audience 
—an adroit act of propitiation—and then set forth the theme of his 
composition, its particular form and number of strophes, the quality 
of its rhymes, and, lastly, the melody he proposed to adapt to them. 
“ Of all this,” we are told, “the judges kept an exact account. In 
this manner, one after the other, the contending parties sang their 
compositions from the chair ; and when they had all finished, the 
judges began to examine, from hand to hand, the poem of each com- 
petitor, in the quadruple relation already pointed, out.” The 
examination at an end, they handed in their judgments to the 
president of the corporation, who then ascended im cathedram, with 
two judges on either side, and, in a loud and intelligible voice, pro- 
claimed the result. This included, first, the adjudication of a crown 
to the most distinguished poet, and of a garland to the next in merit ; 
while a penalty was inflicted on the unsuccessful competitors who 
had neglected the ryles of the art, Amid the blare of trumpets and 
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the shrill music of clarions, the two victors approached the president 
and received the trophies of their success. Then the bursar went 
round with a bag, into which the defeated candidates dropped the 
amount of their penalties, and with loud shouts the company separated 
—to reunite in one of their cafés, or in some public room, and spend 
the evening in talk about poetry and music and in the improvisation 
of rhymed couplets, while passing round ‘“ the brimming beaker” 
in quick succession. _ 

The Master-singers employed in the composition of their poems 
seven kinds of rhymes or verses: stumpfe Reime, mute or dumb 
verses ; kiingende Reime, sounding rhymes ; klingende Schlagreime, 
sounding and beating rhymes ; Weisen, oder einfache Verse, modes or 
blank verse ; Pausen, pauses ; Kréniein, coronets ; and stumpfe Schlag- 
reime, mute, beating rhymes. They were credited with having pre- 
served the ancient melodies of the A/innesinger, to the number, it is 
said, of four hundred, and these were distinguished by the most 
singular names, as, for instance, the /ei/weis, or melody of the 
file ; the Pretsweis, or melody of praise ; the sarte Buchstabenweis, 
tender melody of letters; and geschwinde Pflugweis, quick melody 
of the plough. There were also the High Allegro Melody of Praise, 
the Hard Melody of the Field, the Longtail of the Swallow, and the 
Long Double Harmony of the Dove. 

The guilds of the Master-singers flourished from 1350 down tc 
the early years of the sixteenth century, when Luther, besides re- 
forming the Church, effected a complete reform in the German 
language. Some, however, survived the century, and that of Stras- 
burg was still in existence in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

At the epoch of the Renaissance a large number of literary societies 
was formed in Germany, as in Italy, and with the same object, the 
purification and development of the national language and literature. 
One of the most ancient of these was established at Heidelberg, in 
1480, under the title of “ Societas litteraria Rhenana,” for the cultiva- 
tion of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Astronomy, Music, Poetry and juris- 
prudence. The members refreshed themselves after their labours by 
balls and feasts, at which they were accustomed, says Jugler—more 
Germanorum inveterato strenue potare—to drink strenuously, after the 
inveterate custom of the Germans. 

The society of ‘‘ Fructifiers ” was founded at Weimar in 1617, and 
lasted until 1668. Among its members it numbered a king, one 
hundred and fifty-three princes, and upwards of ninety barons, nobles, 
or distinguished men of science. Nuremberg boasted of its “‘ Order 
of the Shepherds and Flowers of the Pignitz,” founded about 1644 
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by Clay and Harzdorf, with a view to the improvement of the 
German language. Almost contemporaneous in origin was the 
“Society of German Fine Fellows,” instituted at Hamburg by Philip 
von Zesen. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century a Pole named Przonka, 
who in his way must have been a humourist of the first water, formed 
in the palatinate of Lublin a gay society, which parodied the Polish 
republic in the liveliest manner. It was called the “ Republic of Ba- 
boonery.” An anonymous memoir, written in the seventeenth century, 
and first printed in 1840, furnishes the following curious particulars :— 

Modelled on the commonwealth of Poland, that of Baboonery had 
the same charges and the same dignities. It had its palatines and its 
castellans—in a word, all the titles which were then in vogue in its 
founder’s country. But to prove how wisely it had shaken off the 
yoke of national prejudice, it admitted foreign titles also when any 
important occasion rendered it desirable. Its diets were frequent, but 
very brief in duration, one sitting being generally sufficient to complete 
allthe business. No law prevented them from being held anywhere ; 
but for the most part they assembled in a cottage which, on that 
account, received the name of Ge/da—a Slavonic term employed to 
signify a place where people babble incessantly and in breathless 
haste. 

At these diets unanimity was not required ; the majority decided 
everything. Intrigues and underhand manceuvres had no existence ; 
senators and nuncios were equaliy proof against corruption ; so there 
was never a rupture, never a barren issue. They examined into the 
qualifications of the most distinguished persons in the land, who, 
according to the judgment arrived at, found themselves decorated 
with a patent of such or such an office in the republic of Baboonery. 
If any individual displayed ari ambitious temper and at the same 
time a leaning towards a gentle, tranquil life, he immediately became 
a bishop. The man who continually boasted of his valour without 
having given any proofs of it was promoted to field-marshal. Others 
suddenly obtained ministers’ portfolios as the reward of their political 
futilities and their vast projects, conceived without the slightest 
knowledge of the interests of princes. Ina word, impartial treatment 
was dealt out to every person, often according to his taste, and always 
according to his merit. A grand banquet was held at the close of 
each session ; and the reader may rest assured that on this occasion 
the health of the new dignitaries was always drunk with all the 
honours, and that their panegyrics were warmly pronounced. 

I think it is possible to trace a resemblance between these patents 
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of the republic of Baboonery and the brevets issued by the “ Régi- 
ment de la Calotte.” It was in a similar vein of humour that the 
society frequently administered a sharp lesson with respect to the 
distribution of Court favours, a prodigious change taking place in the 
position of a grandee on his passing from the republic of Poland into 
that of Baboonery. For instance, a primate notorious for love of his 
own interests found himself metamorphosed into a mendicant friar ; 
the plundering palatine was transformed into a tax-collector, the 
skulking general into a courier, and the unjust magistrate into a 
shopkeeper. 

It happened one day that this satirical association was being 
discussed in the presence of King Sigismund Augustus, who asked if it 
had elected a king. Przonka gravely replied—no doubt with an 
ironical smile on the lip and a twinkle in the eye—“ Heaven forbid, 
sire, that we should ever conceive such an idea in your Majesty’s life- 
time ! Reign happily over us, as well as over all Poland !” Though, 
in the circumstances of the time, such an answer was susceptible of 
an evil interpretation, Sigismund took the implied sarcasm in excel- 
lent part. By the way, the elder D’Israeli, in his ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,” strangely misrepresents this incident, making the Polish 
sovereign good-humouredly observe that he considered himself “as 
much king of Baboonery as king of Poland ”—a rendering which 
spoils the jest and mars the moral. 

For several years these censores morum, under the disguise of 
an imaginary republic, discharged their satirical shafts at each pass- 
ing folly and instance of human weakness, in much the same spirit 
as that in which Steele and Addison, through the pages of the Za#ler 
and the Spectator, and their imitators in the /Vor/d and the Con- 
noisseur, endeavoured to refine the morals and manners of English 
Society. They were fortunate enough to see the actual fruits of their 
labours ; for the dread of being exposed to the laughter of the public 
effected, it is said, a happy change in the conduct of all classes. 
Ridicule is no remedy for vice, but it is often a cure for folly. At 
length the republic fell into decay, either through the disastrous 
consequences of the revolutions which swept in swift succession over 
unhappy Poland, or from want of men with adequate tact, humour, 
and insight to superintend its delicate operations. 

After all, we must be of opinion, I think, that the machinery was 
too cumbrous and artificial for the purpose it was intended to serve ; 
and that it was almost as open to satirical attack as the follies and 
fashions at which it aimed its arrows. 


W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

















TABLE TALK. 


CONDITIONS OF PRIVATE PRINTING IN PARIS. 


O few Englishmen—four in-all—belong to the new Société 
des Bibliophiles Contemporains, Académie des Beaux Livres, 
that has been established in Paris by M. Octave Uzanne, that 
I have hitherto rarely dealt with its proceedings. Its “Statuts” 
are now before me, and the opening portion of these arrests my 
attention as worthy of the regard of my readers. It consists of the 
authorisation of the Prefect of Police for the existence of the society. 
On the condition of submitting to this worthy its rules, notifying under 
pain of suspension or immediate dissolution all change in them, 
informing the Prefecture annually of the names, professions, and 
domiciles of the members, and supplying, four days in advance, the 
place, day, and hour of its general meetings, and other similar 
matters, the society is permitted to exist. What, then, is the organisa- 
tion concerning which this fuss is made? It is neither political 
nor religious, It is simply an association of book-lovers, seeking to 
issue in the most artistic form obtainable a few books of recognised 
value. Similar societies, less ambitious in aim, exist in dozens in 
England, and need no form of authorisation. Any of my readers 
can start, if he pleases, a similar institution to-morrow. Yet in 
Paris the police authorisation is necessary, and is printed at the head 
of the “ Statuts.” 


Dr. FuRNIVALL ON CHAUCER’S BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


OMMENTING on my observations as to the necessity for a 

Bibliography of Chaucer, Dr. Furnivall characteristically writes, 
“Concerning the books, however, we know nothing.’ Why not, 
say ‘I’? Bradshaw gave a note on them in my second edition of 
Thynne’s ‘ Animadversions,’ and Skeat has lately gone carefully into 
them in his ‘Chaucer’s Minor Poems.’ The fault is yours, not 
ours.” To which I reply—1. No fault is found by me. 2. The 
edition of the Minor Poems was before me when I wrote. 3. My 
statement remains unaffected by what Dr. Furnivall has said. My 
two notes on Chaucer were written obviously and avowedly from 
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the point of view of ‘the bibliophile. In this regard: Professor 
Skeat contributes little. His analysis of the contents of the 1561 
edition is most valuable, and is constantly consulted by me. As to 
editions, he only says, ‘‘ Probably copies slightly differ. The book 
described by me is a copy in my own possession, somewhat torn at 
the beginning and imperfect at the end. But the three missing 
leaves only refer to Lydgate’s ‘Storie of Thebes.’” It is exactly the 
matter that Professor Skeat owns he does not supply, for which I 
call. One title-page of the 1561 edition has a picture of a monarch, 
assumably King Henry VIIL., seated on his throne, with his council 
in two rows facing each other in front of him. A second bears a 
heraldic device, a shield with a unicorn’s head for a crest, and the 
motto— Vertue florisheth in Chaucer still, 
Though death of hym hath wrought his will. 

Each following page through the prologue is, in the copies before 
me, different in number of lines, catch-words, and other respects. 
Similar irregularities seem to occur in other editions. Will Dr. Fur- 
nivall tell me why I should not have a description of these differences ? 


ARE THERE TWO CHAUCERS OF 1561? 

CORRESPONDENT sending me, from Darlington, a descrip- 

tion of a copy of Chaucer, the body of which consists of the 

1561 edition and the title page and prefatory matter of Adam 
Islip’s edition of 1598, mentions a feature of which I have not pre- 
viously heard. He says that, after the colophon, “Imprinted at 
London by Ihon Kyngston for Ihon Wight, dwelling in Poules 
Churchyarde, Anno 1561,” comes a “ Glossary of fourteen pages and 
notes of authors cited, and corrections twelve pages.” So far as I 
know, these form portions of no copy of the 1561 edition. They cer- 
tainly are not in the magnificent copy in the Grenville Library at the 
British Museum, nor do they appear in any example I have seen. 
Supposing them not to be, like the prefatory matter, additions from 
a posterior edition, this introduces a complete novelty. These things 
prove that the discussion I have raised is not without interest. It is 
not without value also. That the 1542 edition was taken up by 
certain booksellers—William Bonham, Richard Kele, Robert Toy, 
Thomas Petit, and perhaps others, each of whom put his own name 
on the title-page—is known. The variations in the 1561 edition are 
different, and a collation of the copies accessible might show whether 
—which is improbable—there was more than one edition of this date, 
or how were caused the manifold divergences which I know to exist. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





